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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





‘“‘Tur best woman,” so said the Grecian sage, ‘‘ is the woman 
of whom the least is spoken’’—a remark which would scarcely 
find favour with some modern advocates of the rights of woman. 
Similarly it may be said that the less a constitutional monarch 
is heard of beyond the narrow limits of the Court Circular, or 
the occasional reports of public festivities, the better for his 
popularity and reputation. The “divinity that doth hedge a 
king’ is as nothing to the curious tales and strange legends 
which environ him. The long reign of the Queen, the increased 
wealth of the nation, which, by admitting new men into the 
ranks of the aristocracy, has broken through a good many of 
the barriers of exclusiveness, and the peculiarly commercial 
spirit which dominates the country, all tend to reduce a consti- 
tutional monarch to little more than the chief of the rank and 
fashion of his subjects. 

It is this which affects somewhat unpleasantly the position of 
our Prince. In almost every other country of the world the 
eldest son of the sovereign has taken a leading part in its 
history. He has been a general, not only in name, but in actual 
warfare, and his name has been associated with the victories or 
defeats of his army. But in England the case is widely different. 
The connection of the Prince of Wales with the army is nominal 
only, and implies no more familiarity with military matters than 
his position as an Elder Brother of the Trinity House does 
knowledge of navigation. We can well understand how a man 
of any energy must chafe at the restraints which his position 
imposes upon him, and feel the comparisons which are some- 
times drawn between his peaceful career and the life of such a 
man asthe Crown Prince of Germany. But our Prince has, 
nevertheless, his work to do, less glorious, less conspicuous, 
perhaps, than the deeds of the man who helped to crush France 
and beat back the forces of the Austrian Empire, but work 
which must be done in any nation. 

The actual facts of the life of the Prince of Wales are very 
briefly told. He was born on the gth of November, 1841, and 
educated privately by tutors, and then sent successively to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, winding up his educa- 
tional career by a journey through the Holy Land, under the 
guidance of that most graphic of writers, the present Dean of 
Westminster. His marriage on March 10, 1863, with the 
Princess Alexandra, and the long and dangerous illness he so 
recently underwent, are the only other salient points to be 
recorded, till he is called upon, at a future, and we hope distant, 
time, to stand at the head of the nation. 

The main duties of the Prince are at present those of the 
chief leader of English society. He is foremost in almost every 
public undertaking, he heads every subscription list, and is put 
down on every committee, and he is at the beck and call of 
those officious busy-bodies who contrive to make the claims of 
charity a stepping-stone to their own advancement. He fulfils 
the purpose of a visible link between the Crown and the nation. 
The persistent seclusion of the Queen, with which it is yet 
impossible to refrain from sympathising, might have seriously 
endangered the succession of her descendants. But the Prince 
of Wales came forward. He represented the nation in showing 
hospitality to foreign potentates, at considerable cost to himself; 
and his constant appearance in public tended much to revive 
drooping loyalty. 

It were idle to conceal that many stories unfavourable to him 
have been in circulation, and that some of them have attained 
a certain share of popular credence. It is always easy to spread 
malignant reports, and always difficult to confute them. 

** Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Yet shalt thou not escape calumny,” 
And there is a natural tendency in the human mind to spread 
calumny against those in authority. But we venture boldly to 
assert that the greater part of these stories bear their refuta- 
tions on their face, and that there are but few even among our 
own aristocracy, the purest and best in Europe; who are more 
blameless than the Prince of Wales. How utterly weak was 
the hold that any feeling adverse to the Prince had taken on 
the nation, was shown conclusively when he lay on his bed of 
pain and sickness at Sandringham. ‘The feeling of the country 
was beyond mistake. The crowds that thronged the newspaper 
oflices to read on their windows the sensational utterances of 
the Daily Telegraph, or the serenely confident prophecies of the 
Daily News, were filled by no mere feeling of curiosity, but by 





a strong and absorbing sense of anxiety. And the cheers which 
greeted him when he went up to St. Paul's to return thanks, 
were not those of mere lip homage to royalty, or ordinary 
compliment to the hero of a pageant, but expressions of earnest 
loyalty and sympathy to our future king and his fair young 
wife. 

His life has yet to be written, his full story yet to be told, 
but we may confidently hope that the reign of Albert Edward 
will be no less prosperous to the best interests of the state, and 
no less blameless in its private relations than that of the last, 
and probably the greatest, of England's queens. 


—_* 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 





IV.—Propucrion IN Irs RELATIVE ASPECTS. 

Every practical engineer allows that no complicated machine 
can be properly worked except by one correctly conversant with 
its structure, so that he may, when regarding it as a whole, see 
at once the exact limits of every part, and yet be able to per- 
ceive the whole epitomised. ‘This mechanical truth has the 
widest Governmental application. I believe most of the 
mistakes of statesmen—many of whom in themselves designed 
only good to those they ruled—have sprung from the want of the 
requisite fact-knowledge about the countries and peoples they 
had to deal with. In the human body perfect health results 
only from the concurrent action of every organ and the proper 
correlation of their functions towards a common end. It is 
thus also with the body politic. ‘The’ suse means to this is ever 
the popularisation of facts, and if this be only effected adequately 
among the governed, the governing classes will ere long be per- 
suaded or forced to adopt in all things executive, the best 
policy. 

The absence, however, of this essential fact-knowledge is 
conspicuous. How common it is to hear assertions—even from 
those who surely ought to be far better informed—that in 
England the production of food has reached its limits ; that our 
dependence on food imports will become more and more urgent, 
and that generally farming pushed to its extreme perfection is a 
virtually ruinous investment of capital—an economic mistake 
at all events for the individual! ‘The assertions, however, of 
those who are pleased from their respective pinnacles of ease 
or luxury, to utter pessimist doctrines are open to the manifest 
suspicion that they fear what the force of facts universally 
disseminated might accomplish. Reduced, indeed, to a small 
compass, it is scarcely unjust to say that the idea often under- 
lying the paralyzing action of those who persistently oppose all 
radical reform, is that people will only submit to the inevitable, 
Convince the suffering, starving multitude in any country, pro- 
vince, or district that after all their sufferings are due to the 
working of natural laws, to the inherent sterility of the soil, 
the badness of the climate, or the excess of the population, and 
much agitation will be prevented, much discontent converted, 
perhaps into resignation, and a further indefinite lease virtually 
obtained for enabling the real authors perhaps of more than 
half of the misery in question to persist in their evil course with 
equal impunity and profit. Great Britain, as I shall show by 
and by, cannot just now be reckoned as an agricultural country 
—the municipal, manufacturing, and commercial elements of 
the nation already predominate far too greatly.* Less than six 
per cent. of the population labour on the land, and yet when we 
refer to the Agricultural Returns for 1872, the facts disclosed 
there, are, if considered merely as suggestive and indicative of 
what the crop-producing capabilities of the soil really are, 
highly encouraging for the future. The total extent of land 
then returned as under all kinds of crops, bare, fallow and grass, 
was 31,004,173 acres in Great Britain, 15,747,541 in Ireland and 
with the Isle of Man, Jersey, &c,, bringing the total for the 
United Kingdom to 46,869,326 acres. Ofthis vast expanse of 
soil possessing a great average fertility, only about three millions 
and a half of acres were under wheat. I believe that the normal 
individual annual consumption may be fairly taken at one 
quarter, i.e., eight bushels, and in England the average yield may 
may, perhaps, be close on over four quarters. How vastly, how- 
ever, increased knowledge and improved appliances have added 
to the productiveness of the soil, is well evidenced by the fact 








* This part of my subject will be fully dealt with in the section relative to 
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that in A.D. 1400 an English acre yielded but six or eight 
bushels—one quarter—and at this rate it is clear that the 
country would produce but a very limited portion of her 
people’s bread. The extraordinary progress of agriculture, how- 
ever, has at least trebled the average per acre, and it becomes, 
therefore, easy to calculate on the basis of the land admitted to 
be under culture what the probable bread-producing capacity of 
these islands really is. Assuming that only 20,000,000 of acres 
were devoted to wheat, and that the yield were only 24 bushels 
to the acre, it follows that somewhere about sixty million 
quarters would be annually produced, or in other words bread 
for more than double the existing population! But as the total 
area under cultivation is estimated at in round numbers about 
50,000,000 of acres, and as exceedingly extensive additional 
tracts could easily be brought under the plough, there would be 
no difficulty whatever in producing sufficient bread for a popu- 
lation of a hundred millions. Were cultivation and general 
tillage, however, carried even approximately to the perfection 
they have long since reached among South-Eastern Asiatic 
races, there would be no difficulty whatever in finding ample 
sustenance in these islands, and that too independently of all 
exports, for a population of full 200,000,o00o—a pitch that under 
no conceivable circumstances is our population ever likely to 
reach. Before proceeding further, however, on this vital ques- 
tion, let us glance at our Australian colonies and see what they 
have so far accomplished in the way of production. If we take 
South Australia for 1872, we shall find that a population of only 
185,000, all told, produced 8,730,000 bushels of wheat for their 
harvest, then the live stock in their possession consisted of 
4,900,687 sheep, 151,662 cattle, 82,215 horses, 17,492 goats, 
98,436 pigs, 513,833 poultry, while no less than 657,604 gallons 
of wine were made in the year. Surely this enumeration re- 
minds one most of the Scriptural descriptions of lands over- 
flowing with milk and honey, corn and wine. But the fertility 
of the land is far from great, for the wheat yield of lands 
naturally unexhausted, is for the yearin question but 114 bushels 
to the acre, and in England it is 28, and has been as high I 
believe as 35, and even higher. Then of this comparative 
handful of people, very many were engaged in mining, on rail- 
way and other public works, while no extraordinary concerted 
efforts were of course put forth to attain what to normal British 
middle-class ideas of the productiveness of mother earth must 
certainly appear very remarkable material wealth. The great 
secret of all this progress, accomplished practically without 
capital, is the total absence of artificial restraints upon its free 
action and their free access to the resources and powers of 
nature around them. Again—if we take the entire group we 
shall find that a total population of 1,947,000 possessed in the 
same year close on fifty millions and a quarter of sheep, cattle, 
and horses, and this is in a land barren compared with the 
high fertility of England, and naturally possessing no inde- 
pendent live stock of its own. How striking is the contrast 
when we return to the mother country, and discover there that a 
population of in round numbers twenty-six millions possessed 
among them only 44,096,000 cattle, sheep, and horses. The 
two millions—to use round numbers—of Australasians owned 
considerably more wealth in their stock than Great Britain with 
fourteen times as many people and an incomparably higher 
average fertility, and far richer sources in al! mineral wealth— 
gold alone excepted. And yet in Australia and New Zealand 
municipal life has been developed to a great extent—-commerce 
and trade possess an equal, perhaps a greater degree of import- 
ance in some respects to the pastoral and agricultural elements ; 
and although property is so generally diffused, distinctions of 
class remain practically as sharply defined as here. Those who 
hold that subdivision of property, or the possibility even of the 
lower orders attaining individually to the possession of real 
property, conditions an impoverished nation—like Ireland for 
example—must feel somewhat astonished when they contem- 
plate Australia and New Zealand. There the practical result 
achieved in a few years comparatively by leaving the mass of the 
people in unrestrained communication with the natural world, 
has resulted in enriching them beyond all expectation, and 
enabling them out of their own unbounded surpluses to send 
three of the great staples of human food, bread, meat, and wine 
to the more or less pauperised masses at home, whence they 
themselves emanated. ‘These colonies, indeed, afford a striking 
instance of the virtually unlimited recuperative forces inherent 
in humanity, even when most degraded. What reflective per- 
son, for instance, can walk down Collins Street, Melbourne, 
and view all the unmistakable signs around of a high, cultured, 











and still progressive civilization apparent on every side, and 
forget that all this has sprung from the nucleus of a small penal 
population? There was no preconceived plan for the stately 
streets of the aristocratic quarters of Sydney or Melbourne. The 
imposing public buildings, the banks and warehouses, the manu- 
factories and wharves, were but the natural and generally 
unforeseen outcome of individual enterprise, unfettered by old 
world restrictions and sure of retaining its due personal reward 
for every fresh conquest over natural obstacles, for every new 
conversion of natural forces to the requirements of human hap. 
piness and prosperity. Let me adduce two more examples of 
the material progress lately achieved by the very limited popu- 
lations of Australia and New Zealand. In 1873 the population 
of South Australia had risen to 192,000. The exports thence 
amounted in value to £3,738,600, or nearly £20 per head for 
every man, woman, and child. Only imagine what the surplus 
is likely to be when the population is, as it surely will be, some 
millions. Then, turning to New Zealand, we find that the exports 
thence from a population not quite double that of the parish of 
Kensington — amounted in value, in 1872, to £5,610,371. A 
careful collation of the successive returns shows how, as the 
population increases, the disposable wealth of these colonies 
augments—the former, however, very moderately, in spite of the 
forced emigration—when compared with the rate at which the 
surplus of food, raw material for manufacture, and supplies of 
mineral wealth constantly accumulates. In the face of facts like 
these, the dismal views of the prospect of humanity held by the 
followers of Malthus, Ricardo, and others of that school, must 
necessarily appear groundless and absurd. Surely I have 
advanced enough to indicate what might be the sum total of the 
world’s production under universally scientific culture, every- 
where aided by machinery and always conducted in strict 
harmony with the functional circle of animal and vegetable life, 
whose beautiful correlation I endeavoured to explain last week. 
As I hope my readers have now perceived, it is essential that in 
treating this great subject from a fact, or positivist's view point, 
that I should proceed from general groups of facts to particular 
examples. It is necessary first to obtain a sure and solid 
foundation of facts beyond question, in order to obtain the 
immovable fulcrum for principles to act thence lever-like— 
principles which once accepted as, let us hope, they will be one 
day by the mass of the people, would prove irresistible forces to 


| elevate the whole nation for ever far above that dread, black 


substratum of physical misery and moral suffering resulting 
from popular ignorance, gross misgovernment, commercial 
competition, financial vice, and a host of concomitant evils. 

I have now shown as briefly as practicable the contrasted states 
of production in England and Australia; my next concern is 
with the lower sections of the English people, and the question, 
why do they stand at such a fearful disparity with even most 
Continental peasantries—not to mention prosperous colonists. 
Next week I propose, therefore, inquiring historically into the 
origin and condition of British Pauperism. 


Ee 


HOW SALT IS TAXED IN INDIA. 


Born politically and socially, we believe one of the greatest 
desiderata of the times is the popularisation of blue-books. 
Although these Governmental publications are by no means in- 
accessible to even the general public, they are rarely consulted 
and too often even lucid commentaries on them are passed over 
unread, under the impression that statistics must be—without 
great previous knowledge of the subjects involved—as difficult 
to comprehend as they are almost universally distasteful. It is, 
indeed, a great pity that this prejudice should be so prevalent, 
for it is on the facts crystallised in the columns of these tabular 
returns, which tell their tales with such laconic severity and in- 
flexible impartiality, that the opinion of the public on very many 
most momentous topics should be exclusively formed, and were 
it only so, it is not too much to add that such opinions would 
have irresistible weight and influence in the councils of the 
State. 

Opinions, indeed, logically resulting from facts become neces 
sarily powers, and although individuals may draw very illogical 
conclusions from even the most intelligible facts, the mass of 
the intelligent public of these days will hardly err greatly in their 
common judgment on any given set of admitted facts lucidly 
stated and set before them in a popular shape. 
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For months past the internal state of India has lain— it is 
surely not exceeding the license of figurative language here to 
say—next the heart of the English people. The telegram from 
India which almost daily gives us the variations in the dread 
infliction of an awful famine, is looked for and read by thousands 
among us who know no more about India and her people, or the 
mode in which government is there administered by the British, 
than they do about Hebrew. 

Already English charity has responded eagerly to the touching 
appeals continuously made on behalf of the Indian people. Those, 
however, who know something of the administration, the revenue 
and expenditure of our great Eastern empire, while, let us hope, 
equally ready with the ignorant to relieve a starving population, 
are not equally ready with them to accept periodic famines as 
the inevitable result of native improvidence, unforseen droughts, 
and over-population. 

A singular fertility of soil, industrious and simple inhabitants, 
and, in the case of the Hindoos, generally leading harmless lives 
of great self-denial, should condition surely very different issues 
from the famine of Orissa or the present one of Bengal. But 
if we discover that the rankest officialism preys with persistent 
extravagance on every branch of the revenue, that ‘‘ communica. 
tions’ are constructed solely for military ends, or to excuse 
gigantic contracts and above all that taxation is converted into 
the agency of governmental extortion, while the people, them- 
selves, remain at once unenlightened and unrepresented, it is 
not then difficult to understand how it is that periodic famines 
come—grim comments on Lritish rule in India. 

There are doubtless four capital fiscal evils under which the 
Indian people now suffer cruelly—these are the Land Revenue, 
the Salt dues, the Opium trade, and the Abkari, or excise on 
spirits and drugs. In the present instance, however, we shall 
confine ourselvss to one only of these evils, namely, that of the 
Salt dues. As long ago as May, 1871, the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into Indian finance 
went very intimately into the whole question of the salt imposts, 
but we doubt if very many persons outside the actual area of 
these investigations were much the wiser for the very elaborate 
explanations given; although, to do him only bare justice, Mr. 
l‘awcett then, and subsequently, evinced his evidently sincere 
desire not only to elicit as far as possible the whole truth about 
the people of India and their condition, but to make that condition 
known here as widely as possible. Salt is, as every one knows, 
a prime necessary of life, and if possible more so in lands like 
those of India than in temperate, or cold countries. 

Now on the occasion to which we refer, some of the most 
eminent of Indian statesmen were under examination, and among 
the number was Sir Cecil Beadon, who established the fact that 
in 1869-70 the Salt Duty in Bengal yielded a net revenue of, in 
round numbers £2,500,000. But it was extracted from him that 
the cost of production per maund (8olbs.), with a fair profit even 
on this—was about half a rupee, and as the Bengal duty was 
3 rupees 4 annas the maund, we believe the fiscal charge will be 
found to be something not very unlike Seven HuNDRED PER 
Cent on the original cost. 

Certainly this must be profitable taxation from at least one 
view-point. Mr. Fawcett, however, obtained the significant 
admission that Bengal possesses itself extensive saliferous 
regions, where people might manufacture salt at even one-eighth 
of a rupee per maund; and accepting this, as we may, as a fact, 
it will be seen that the duty paid by the unhappy Bengalee, 
really borders very closely on the slightly remarkable rate of 
‘Tirer THousanp per cent ! 

Turning to the return for the years 1870-71, we observe that the 
salt duties of Bengal have risen to £2,644,157, showing unmis- 
takeably that Indian officialism was extremely dissatisfied with 
even the surely not inconsiderable profit of three thousand per 
cent., and—possessed by the most approved form of the modern 
commercial spirit—determined to go in and have at all events 
a little more out of the pockets of the people who could not by 
any possibility do without salt ; while, being expressly forbidden 
to make it for themselves, they have naturally no choice, but 
must pay the Government impost—smuggle the salt, if they can, 
or perish ; and those who lose their lives through disease induced 
by an insufficiency of salt or its total absence from their diet, 
die, we need hardly remind our readers, in a manner too 
abhorrent to human nature to warrant detailed description. Sir 
Cecil Beadon, if we remember rightly, laid down the excellent 
rule that ‘the expediency of a tax must be measured by the 
ability of the people taxed to pay it, rather than by any calcula- 
ions of per-centages.”” No doubt Sir Cecil Beadon had studied 





the severe logic of Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, judging by his 
works, would never permit any merely sentimental feeling to 
interfere with any kind of Government action. Sir Cecil Beadon 
has discovered the way to make taxation really profitable. One 
of the best ways for increasing taxation in India was to augment 
the salt duties, he told the committee, because—and the reason 
deserves consideration—the natives could not evade the tax, 
He further informed the committee that in rural Bengal—where 
he thought the salt tax should be increased another 25 per cent., 
the wages of the labouring classes were about 10 annas a day. 
Women and children got half, and if the average earnings of a 
family were taken at, perhaps, a shilling a day, that family 
would pay 5d. monthly in salt duty. He further added that “it 
might occur (and no doubt it does occur), that a man, wife, and 
three children would have to exist on 4} annas a day, while in 
such a case the salt charge would be, say 5s. a year.” Mr. 
William George Pedder, another witness, tells us that no Kutch 
salt, if it were not for the duty, would cost 2 annas as named, 
whereas now it costs one rupee fifteen annas, and unless the 
fishermen used smuggled salt, they could not cure their fish at 
all. Then there was yet another note-worthy witness in Mr. 
Money Wigram, a magistrate, collector, customs commissioner, 
and finally a judge at Mirzapore. He stated that the most pro- 
ductive sources of salt were to be found in Rajpootana and 
Burtpore. But in order to prevent any smuggling of this prime 
necessity of life, there was a strong preventive line established 
employing 1100 men, and costing more than as many lacs of 
rupees, simply to prevent any evasion of the terrific duty of over 
three thousand per cent. on the prime cost of the salt! When 
Mr. Wigram lived at Allahabad, the taxed salt was selling at 
8 seers the rupee. But he allowed that a man consumed 4 seers 
or more a year, and thus those who earned as much as three 
rupees a month paid a 72nd part of their earnings away for salt. 
As a natural consequence, it was often found necessary to give 
the labourers on Government works, &c. salt, in order to save 
them from loathsome disease and an awful death. While— 
and this admission tells eloquently against the whole fiscal 
system applied to salt—‘ civil officers for many years have,” 
he added, ‘‘ openly expressed the greatest repugnance to enforc- 
ing the penal laws against those who evaded the duties."’ 

We need not go more into details than we have done. It is 
superfluous to quote the witnesses who stated that cattle-disease 
could be directly traced to an insufficiency of salt, resulting, of 
course, simply from the extraordinary severity of the duty. In 
1870-71 the salt dues of India yielded a revenue of £6,106,280, 
against an expenditure of only £389,964, allowing, be it under- 
stood, the most liberal salaries for the oflicials concerned. The 
taxing of an article like salt is exactly equivalent to taxing light, 
air, or water. People cannot exist without salt. Then, too, it 
must be remembered that the normal Hindoo cannot manage 
on the pinch or so which often suffices from the British salt- 
cellar. He gets no loaf ready made and baked already admixed 
with its proper quota of salt. The whole of the salt required in 
his diet has to be found by himself, and then he has no resource 
but to pay the tax, however high it be, or, as we have said 
above, to smuggle or perish. 

At a time when we are called on—and the appeal is as just as 
it is powerful—to contribute to the support of starving Bengalees, 
it is surely well that facts like these should be known. Are they 
of a piece with other items in the fiscal administration of India ? 
Do we so govern the great empire committed to our care that we 
directly lead the way to periodic famines, involving. appeals to 
England at home to relieve the perishing peoples impoverished by 
our Indian statesmen? These are terrible questions, no doubt, 
and not to be lightly answered, but we may safely say that, 
whenever the true nature of the salt duties levied on the Indian 
people are known in this country, then will they be denounced 
and condemned without any reservation; while we fancy that 
just now, when the British public are so persistently urged to 
concern themselves—and that, too, in a practical way—-with the 
internal affairs of our great Indian empire, a careful perusal 
by, at any rate some of them, of the official statistics, issued 
from time to time to members of Parliament, but easily obtain- 
able by any ordinary person, would be fraught with many 
wholesome results, and tend at the same time to dispel much 
lamentable ignorance now generally prevalent here as to India, 
her people, and especially her present Government. 


The New York Examiner, a leading religious paper in America, says :—“ Every mother and 
housekeeper must often act as family physician in the numerous illnesses and accidents that 
occur among children and servants. For many of these cases we have used Perry Davis's 


Pain Killer, and consider it indispensable to the family."—) Avvt.) 
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For a long time the scientific world has been more or less 
agitated by the question of Cremation—as people are pleased 
to call it. Why on earth they cannot talk English, and say 
‘*‘ burning,” it is impossible to say. However, science has been 
called upon to say whether we are to burn our dead, or bury 
them, or how we are to dispose of them, and science appears to 
be quite unable to make up its mind. The question just now 
is cropping up again in the papers—highly significant of the 
approaching long vacation ; of that awful period of purgation 
for those who have to cater for the public taste, which is now 
generally known as the “silly season ”"—we think it was the 
Saturday Review which originated the name—the time when 
frog-storms set in, when gooseberries produce abnormal growths, 
and the sea-serpent disports himself in Belfast Lough. So 
great seems to be the dearth of excitement, that even the public 
is taking up the question, not that anybody cares twopence 
about it, but it makes conversation, and fills the papers. We 
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shall make no comment on Bishop Wordsworth's sermon on the 
subject, but we have been rather struck with the fact that, now 
as ever, everybody has an infallible nostrum for the prevention 
of what, personally, we believe to be an apocryphal danger, viz., 
the pollution of the atmosphere by overcrowded graveyards. 
Of course, we do not want such a hideous state of things as 
was described in ‘* Bleak House,” but we would dispassionately 
ask, where does it now exist? Meanwhile, the scientific mind 
is greatly exercised, and various grisly suggestions are made. 
One gentleman wants to burn vs all; a second suggests em- 
balming—on the ground of convenience, and of cheapness, save 
the mark! A third is all for pickling. But there are two very 
quaint suggestions: the first is that we should all be put in big 
retorts, and utilised for lighting purposes, by being made into 
gas! So might the poet derive illumination from his fellows 
removed out of his way; ball-rooms would still be brilliant with 
the presence of departed queens of fashion, and the murky 
light of the gin palace would come from those whose presence 
had so often darkened its doors. Fancy, in a suburban neigh- 
bourhood, the mistress complaining of the defective light of her 
chandelier, and being told by her maid, “ Yes, 'm, they was to 
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burn old Mr. Dunderhead to-night, 'm.” The other project 
seems to have its advantages—somebody wants to petrify us! 
Now, this would spare celebrated men the anguish of knowing 
that they are liable to be gibbeted for ever in a bad statue. As 
soon as your celebrity was defunct, you would just take him, 
place him in position, turn him to stone, put him on a pedestal, 
and the result would be effective, cheap, and gratifying. 
Seriously, what nonsense it all is. If men, scientific or not, 
would only think a little more of utilising and preserving life, 
and let death sleep under the daisies ! 
enguiiees 

The 18th, rgth, and 2oth July, were celebrated at Avignon, as 
the fifth centenary of the death of Petrarch, who died at Arqua, 
in 1374. On the first day, delegates were received from the 
Académie Francaise, from provincial literary societies, and from 
Italy ; after which the poet’s bust was carried in triumph. The 
second day was celebrated in a rather inconsequent manner, by 
a bull fight; whilst, on the third day, a concert was given, 
prize poems were read, and prizes awarded. 

—-—joe 

We have to record the death, unexpectedly, of Mr. Charles 
Gipps Prowett, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cam. 
bridge, and a member of the Norfolk Circuit. Mr. Prowett was, | 
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until the year 1865, proprietor and editor of the Yohn Bull 


newspaper. 
weekly form, and 


The Orchestra has ceased to appear in its 
other magazines, 


will in future come out monthly, with the 
under the editorship of Dr. Gauntlett. 

A new work is announced from the pen 
Gloucester, viz., ‘The Story of the Trojan War: 
of incidents, actions, and events, which happened before, at, 
and after the Siege of Troy."’ The book will be published by 
Messrs. James Blackwood & Co., and, if his Lordship has 
availed himself of the result of late research, ought to be 
interesting. 


of the Bishop of 
an epitome 


Mr. Roach Smith is about to publish, by subscription a new 
and enlarged edition of his book on “* The Rural life of Shakes- 
peare, as illustrated by his works.” Subscribers names will be 
received, by the author, at Temple Place, Strood, Rochester. 

+i 

Another important annodincement is a biography of the late 
Professor Agassiz, by his wife, with a selection from his private 
correspondence. 
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Another expidition to Central Africa is in course of organiza- 


tion, at the joint cost of the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, 
and of the New York Herald. It will be under the conduct of 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, and its chief objects are, the following up 
of Dr. Livingstone’s researches, and an enquiry into the ques- 
tion of the African slave trade. 

The forthcoming adaptation to the stage of Mr. Swinburne’s 
Bothwell is, we understand, being made by Mr. John Oxenford, 
with the full approval of the author, and under his immediate 
supervision; a want of the necessary technical knowledge alone 
hindered Mr. Swinburne from himself understanding the task, 
of fitting his magnificent tragedy for public representation. 
Both the Haymarket, and the Princess’, are named as houses 
where this interesting experiment is likely to be made. and it is 
whispered, that the principal character may, not improbably, be 
entrusted to Mr. Fairfax, Since, as it would seem from this, 
there is still a hope for the practical drama, why will not our 
best living dramatist, Mr. Ross Neil, give us a chance of seeing 
his Cid, or his Duke for a Day? Either of them might be a 
success, with tolerable acting. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus are about to bring out a new 
volume of poems by Mr. Philip Bourke Marston, entitled “ All 
in All,’ to which all must look forward, with anticipation, who 
enjoyed that clever gentleman’s first book. The same publisher 
may, itis rumoured, produce in addition a new drama by the 
young poet's father, Dr. Westland Marston. 

~ 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus also have in hand, for immediate 
publication, their long-promised ‘* History of Advertising,” from 
the pen of Mr. Henry Sampson, editor of the last edition of the 
‘Slang Dictionary.” It will be uniform in size with the “ His- 
tory of Signboards,’’ and will be illustrated with fac-similes of 
old newspapers. 


* 
f= 


<i> 
Mrs. Lynn Lynton has at length acknowledged, what had 
long been known in private literary circles, viz., that she is the 
author of * The True History of Joshua Davidson.” Her 
name, and a preface from her hand, are prefixed to the ninth 
edition of that work, which has just been issued by the firm of 
which we have been speaking. 
se 
The Société Fersiaise has just issued a prospectus of its 
objects, and of forthcoming aftangements. It was founded 
rather more than a year ago, for the study of philological, 
historical, and archaological matters connected with the Chan- 
nel Islands, and the preservation of the insular monuments at 
L'Aneresse, and similar places. ‘The publication is promised of 
the manuscripts of Jean Chevaliet’s diary, a record of events in 
Jersey from 1643 to 1651. 
+ 
The following are announcements fer the week ending 
Wednesday, July 29th : 
Friday, July 24.—Quekett Microscopical Society. 8 p.m. 
Saturday, July 25.—Royal Horticultural Society. Promenade. 
Royal Botanic Society. 3.30 pem. 
Wednesday, July 29.—Royal Botanic Society. Promenade. 3.30 p.m. 
pana 
Though rather late in the day, we must give a word of com- 
mendation to the first monthly number of a new literary journal, 
the Linguist and Educational Review. Ht is intended to simplify 
the acquisition of languages—-with which object it will give 
instructive courses: to promote philological research: to treat 
of the sacred and folk-lore of various nations, ancient and 
modern: to chronicle the lives of renowned linguists and 
literati; and, generally, to include reviews, notes and queries, 
and remarks on current topics in the literary, scientific, and 
artistic world. A good paper of the kind is much wanted, and 
we hope the Linguist will supply the want. 


. + 
MY LADY. 
A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


It does not matter where it was told, but I heard it repeated in 
the twilight. After one of the children had said entrustingly— 

‘** Mother, tell us a story about when you were young.” 

About when she was young! Ah! there was one story con- 
nected with that time which they might never hear repeated. 








‘« My boy,” she answered, ‘I have told you all my stories a 
dozen times at least.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, that doesn’t matter; we want to-hear them a dozen 
times at least.” 

‘“‘ Well, that doesn’t matter; we want to hear them a dozen 
times more.” 

She sat silent for a moment, then said— 

** Should you like me to tell you about a mare I once had?” 

*“ Yes, mamma!” they cried all together. ‘ Had you ever a 
horse ? did you ever ride ?”’ 

She laughed, but there was an echo of sadness which touched 
my heart like an underlying minor in a lovely air. 

‘‘It was a long time ago,” she said; “more than half my 
life. Once we lived near London, and my father was then rich 
—not very rich, but still we had enough to enable us to live 
comfortably. I was an only child, and there was nothing his 
love could give me his love denied. I was his constant com- 
panion; from the time I was quite a little creature he used to 
like to have me out riding with him, and on my sixteenth birth- 
day he gave me a new hat and habit, and the loveliest chestnut 
mare you ever beheld.” 

‘Oh my !”’ one listener. 

‘‘ She was certainly the prettiest creature imaginable,” went 
on the narrative, ‘‘ she had great, calm, wise eyes, a small head, 
a fine glossy coat, and she was gentle as a lamb; she would 
pick the flowers out of my belt, she would eat bread out of my 
hand, and she would pick plums off the trees atid eat them, and, 
wheti she had a chance, steal the breakfasts of the men if they 
left them in the stable; take a loaf out of a baker's cart, and eat 
apples and walnuts off any stall rear which she might happen to 
find herself. We have had to pay for her thefts over and over 
again. She had not a fault, so fat as we could discover. 
Though so spirited that when anything passed her she always 
wanted to be off after it, I had only to lay my hand on her neck 
and say, ‘Gently, my lady,’ to quiet her. She would toss her 
head and give a little prance, and turn her eyes round as much 
as to say, ‘I only do it for you; if you were not on my back I 
would show them whether they could go faster than I or not.’ 

‘‘She was the vainest creature, I do believe, that ever lived. 
If we met a carriage on the road she would prank herself out 
to the greatest advantage—arch her neck, curvet, toss her head, 
and try to attract attention, in which she always indeed suc- 
ceeded; but when the coming conveyance chanced to be a cart, 
she never troubled to show off in the least; she would put up 
her nose in the air and pass a waggon with every sign of 
disdain. 

‘One of her most curious fancies was a love of music. If 
she heard a barrel-organ playing a slow air, nothing could 
induce her to quicken her speed; if the tune were lively she 
almost danced to it. 

““ We ealled her ‘ My Lady,’ for she had the airs and graces 
of a beauty, and the manners and deportment of a countess. 

**¢] can't think,’ said my father, over and over again, ‘ what 
the fault is in that mare; I should never have got her at the 
price I did if she had been sound.’ 

‘He sent her to the Veterinary College to try if the collec- 
tive wisdom there could find any flaw in her, but she was 
returned as ‘ sound in every respect.’ 

“I cannot make it out,’ he remarked; ‘she has no physical 
defect, and she is perfectly free from vice, and yet I am certain 
there must be a blemish somewhere.’ 

“The more her attractive qualities developed themselves, the 
stronger grew his belief that there was something about her we 
did not understand; and when we were out riding he used to 
look her over critically, as if suspecting each day to develop 
some deformity. 

« Before we had her a year, I discovered what was the 
matter; but as every one laughed at my theory, I had ultimately 
to keep silence about it. 

‘One day I had gone out without my father, accompanied 
orly by the coachman, who, after we had ridden only about two 
or three miles, said he thought it would be better for me to 
turn back, as the mare seemed ‘dull and out of heart, though 
he could not think what ailed her.’ 

‘‘ IT turned her head towards home, and let her choose her 
own pace, which at first was almost a walk. After a little time, 
however—perhaps because she felt better, perhaps because she 
had a vision of her stable—she quickened her speed, and at last 
broke into her usual long, easy trot. 

“ All at once she seemed to waver and stagger; her head 
almost swept the ground; she tried to recover herself, and kept 














ground together. 

‘** When I got up, and had rubbed part of the mud off my face, 
I could see my poor pet standing looking at me with her great 
kind, soft eyes, whilst far down the road I descried the coach- 
man trying frantically to pull in his horse, which having taken 
fright at the accident, was galloping away as fast as his legs 
could take him. 

‘* Even under her then circumstances that was sufficient for 
My Lady. With a little snort she threw up her head, pricked 
her ears, and started off in pursuit. 

‘* IT suppose one never knows at first whether one is much 
hurt in an accident or not. A moment before I should have 
said | had escaped without the slightest injury; but all at once 
the road seemed suddenly going round and round before my 
eyes, and I tottered to a heap of stones piled by the wayside, 
feeling I should fall if I stood any longer. 


“ After a little time the coachman came back, and following - 


him at a hard run, and leading the mare, was a man who had 
stopped her course in ‘ wild career.’ 

‘«**T am not hurt, Williams,’ I said to the former, whose face 
wore an expression of horror I often laughed afterwards to 
remember. 

‘** No,’ remarked the other, as if my safety were an insult 
under the circumstances, ‘ but the poor mare is is 

Here the boys laughed, as their mother, in her quiet tones, 
repeated this utterance. 

‘* Be quiet, children,” she said, after a pause; and it seemed 
to me there were tears in her voice; ‘“‘my story is a tragedy, 
after all.” 

‘‘ Williams put my saddle on his horse, and himself, accom- 
panied by our companion, who had procured water to bathe the 
mare’s cut knees, led My Lady home. We were a solemn and 
rueful company. People on the way looked at the mare, and 
then at me, as if I had been a criminal, and the primary cause 
of the accident. We met a hearse, I remember, and as it seemed 
to My Lady a very grand conveyance she curvetted and plunged 
and having no one on her back, kicked to make herself look as 
proud and well as ever. 

«‘ A man who was riding a stout cob came up to me, and asked 
if I were hurt; and on my replying, ‘ Not much,’ looked at the 
mare, and said it was a ‘ bad job.’ 

‘‘ Altogether, it seemed as though every one but Williams 
imagined me in fault; and even he was so grieved about her 
injuries that, when my father came home, he told him concern- 
ing her hurts, utterly ignoring the fact that I had narrowly 
escaped being killed, having fallen so as to strike my eyebrow 
with full force against the ground. You can still feel where I 
received the blow. 

A slight rustle followed this ; which meant that the assembled 
family were critically examining the injured part. 





‘‘ Besides that,” she went on, ‘1 was very much cut by the | 


stones and gravel; but at last there came a day when I was well 
enough to walk on to the lawn, and My Lady was well enough to 
be brought out of her stable to see me. 

‘| remember the pretty creature as if it were yesterday; the 
sun shining on her glossy coat, her proud head tossing up in the 
air as she came dancing along. 

‘© «My Lady,” I said to her; and then the darling lifted up 
the knee which had been the worst cut, and held it for me to see, 
as a child might have done. 

‘* There was not a man about the place but loved her for her 
almost human intelligence, and I loved her more than any of 
them. 

‘“‘It was decided I must not ride her again. I argued the 
matter, even with tears, insisting it was not a stumble, but a 
fainting fit. My father, however, said, gravely, that, let the 
cause of the accident be what it might, she would never be safe 
to ride again; he would turn her out for a couple of months to 
grass, and try her in the dog-cart. 

‘‘ That was a come-down for My Lady; but anything seemed 
better than selling her. People came the very day of the 
accident, and offered more money for the pet than she cost ; but 
my father said ‘* No;’’ he would not sell her. 

‘“‘She got well again—better than any one ever expected she 
could. There was so little trace left of the fall, that no one 
except a person accustomed to examine horses professionally 
could have imagined she had ever fallen, and my father drove 
her for some time, during which she seemed sound and swift as 
ever. Like most people reared in the country, he preferred a 


two to a four-wheeled conveyance, and being his daughter, I 
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thought a drive with him through the green, winding lanes, in a 
high dog-cart, one of the pleasantest excursions on earth, 

“* No other horse had been bought for me ; my father said we 
must wait a little longer for that. The beginning of our trouble 
had come then, though I did not know it. 

** One evening—shall I ever forget it? ah! never—my father 
came from London in better spirits and earlier than usual. 

**We will have a turn somewhere for a couple of hours, 
Polly,”’ he said. ** My Lady has not been out for three days, and 
she will be all the better for some exercise, Run away and put 
on your bonnet while I tell Williams to bring her. 

** Round Williams brought her, saucy and pretty as ever. I 
had a piece of biscuit in my hand, which she crunched with 
thorough enjoyment. 

** Williams had something in his hand also. Them's the oats 
I was mentioning, sir. If you think that a proper sort of 
feed———_"’ 

‘My father took them, and after looking, pitched away the 
sample in disgust. 


“TI shall send them back,” he said. “ Remind me to write 


a note to that fellow in the morning. Thinks he can send in 
any rubbish now, I suppose,’ he added to himself, as he got 
into the dog-cart and took the reins. 

**Let go her head, Williams,” and away he went My 
Lady rejoicing in the air and the breeze and the sunshine, 
went spinning down the drive; my father, with the " care look 
off his face, asked me if I was comfortable; the main road 
was soon left behind; the lanes, the dear, rose- bordered, blact 


berry tangled lanes, with their belts of green turf, where it had 
once been so pleasant to gallop, were entered, and through them 
we drove at an easy trot, talking as we went. 


(Te le concluded moon ert.) 





The Pilgrimage of Harmonia: a Legend of Youth. By 
the late Miss Frances Rotiestron, of Keswick. Edited 
by Carotine Dent. James Nisbet & Co. 

Tue publication of this volume is, as we gather from the 
short introductory note, a labour of love, undertaken by a 
devoted friend and disciple of the excellent lady who bequeathed 
her the manuscript, the greater portion of which seems to have 
been the work of comparatively early days. The life and letters 
of Miss Rolleston, ‘‘ Writer of Mazzaroth,” as she loved to be 
designated, give the picture of a beautiful mind, and show 
‘«‘ how divine a thing a woman may be made.” In these feverish 
days of restless and restrained energy in a sex striving for so 
called emancipation, it is like a fountain in the desert to read 
that record of a calm, intellectual, Christian life; of a mind 
loving intellect for its own sake, and for a higher; finding 
occasion for doing good in all ranks and degrees, and retaining 
a child-like sweetness to the ripe end. ‘ Mazzaroth,” her 
favourite work, and, latterly, her absorbing ‘‘employment,”’ is 
not so much scientific as ingenious and philological. Some of 
the illustrations of her prevailing theory, viz., that the Chaldean 
names of constellations convey always a thought of Sacrifice, 
can hardly be controverted. In the pages of another of her 
works, “ Lights and Shadows on the Sunny-side of Skiddaw,” 
her life amongst the mountains comes out pleasantly. 

The present volume, edited by a friend of kindred mind, is an 
Allegory of Human Life—its joys, sorrows, and temptations, in 
the Spenserian stanza. Miss Rolleston took up the idea of 
Spenser's “ Faéry Queen” where he left it, at the union of 
Gloriana with Arthur, and her subsequent charge to all her 
subjects, that they should seek immortality in the waters of the 
well of life. ‘The poem is divided into two parts, of which the 
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longer (seemingly the earlier) is decidedly the best. “Not but 
that there are many fine passages in the remainder, but, replete 
as it is with chastened and beautiful thought, it seems.to want 
that freshness which marks the opening cantos—ending in 
“ Bridal ’—as the work of days when ‘‘the clouds return not 
after the rain.” We may give a brief analysis of the poem, 
pointing out some of the best passages. Harmonia, the 
heroine, is a changeling who has been rescued, by Mercy, from 
clfin power, and in order to regain her immortality, forfeited 
ceca her fairy nurturing, is despatched by her guardian, and 
by her joint protector, the sage Experience, on pilgrimage to 
the Well of Life. Her road. is nowise doubtful, inasmuch as 
above it ever hang the guiding stars of the Southern Cross, 
and at night and in darkness, when she might otherwise miss 
the path, they will point it out—as beautiful a touch of allegory 
as we remember. Where the Cross becomes vertical is the 
voal. Harmonia’s young companicns on her journey are 
described with a minuteness, at times, as in the case of 
k:thelred and Perdita, almost painful, from the conviction which 
forces itself upon the mind, that these are true histories of sor- 
rowlul life. Yet all goes on well; the flowery plains are passed, 
the Muses’ Hill is reached, and thence the minstrel, watching, 
relates the rest of the journey. It were too long to tell how 
the pilgrim wanders in the Wilderness of Error, of her love for 
lon, the lost fay, who would fain gain a soul through her love, 
of her sojourn in the cave of Repentance, her encounter with 
Despair, her rescue by Ethelred, the accomplishment of her 
quest, her meeting with the redeemed Uranius, and final happy 
bridal. Nor have we space to dwell upon the minor details, 
which connect these more important episodes in an admirably 
worked-out plot. We propose presently to show by a few ex- 
tracts, how great was the author's power over rhythm: how 
subtle her appreciation of nature, and how tender her human 
sympathy. With the wedding of Uranius and Harmonia, the 
poem to a certain extent falls off, owing to a certain loss of 
human sympathy ; still, the concluding cantos, which are an 
allegory of life from marriage to immortality, must, had they 
stood alone, have attracted the attention of any thoughtful 
reader. 

Not the least striking point in the latter portion of the poem, 
is the manner in which Lord Byron is mentioned. Such meed 
of justice as is done to that noble memory is especially grati- 
fying, coming from a good woman, and from one who, from her 
carly association with Newstead and Annealey, had a peculiar 
right to speak on the subject. Sir Waiter Scott, too, comes in 
for more honourable mention than one has been accustomed to 
mect with of late years. Some of the author's other predilec- 
tions are, perhaps, hardly so‘ unimpeachable ; nobody now 
believes that Surrey cherished an unlawful passion for “ the 
fair Geraldine’—-whoever that rather mythical beauty may have 
been. And, since we have had an opportunity of perusing his 
private diary, the star of Edward VI. has rather waned. But 
all have their idiosyncrasies, and are not to be blamed for them. 

A few short extracts may exemplify what has been said as to 

*the merits of “ The Pilgrimage of Harmonia” considered as a 
poem. And first, as to technical skill, we cannot do better than 
quote the Naiad’s description of the Fountain of Love, from 
Canto IV. :— 

*‘ Here, from celestial eyes, by anguish wrung, 

Tears such as weep immortal powers he shed, 

Lros himself, in reckless sorrow flung 
On that impending rock, his flinty bed, 
When he, by fate constrained, reluctant fled, 

Loving and loved, from his offending bride. 
* For ever flow, memorial tears,’ he said, 

‘In record of my grief, a ceaseless tide, 
And fraught with love and woe, to distant ages glide.’ 


” 


We think there are other merits in this stanza, but we give it 
for the music's sake. Next, where could there be a more 
charming picture than the following :— 


* The dew is yet upon the glittering grass, 

The sky-lark in the cloud ; through forest glade 

The bounding hare and timid leveret pass. 
But the wood echoes to the axe; the spade 
The far-off rustic plies, where still in shade 

Ilis low-roofed cottage lies, whence the blue smoke 
Curls lightly o’er the trees; where village maid 

Hler task beg gins under the broad brown vak, 

Blithe singing, while afar echoes the woodman’s stroke.” 


And lastly, let us present our readers with one of the best 
stanzas from the passage, near the end of the poem, on Byron's 
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" Vain dreams, depart! Ah, little to the dust 
Once garmenting the soul, imports it now 
Where its few atoms moulder,—Sacred trust, 
The relics of the holy !—whether flow 
The waves of ocean o'er them, murmuring low 
A poet’s requiem to a poet’s ear; 
Or fresh green turf, where early violets blow, 
Mantle their couch of slumber,—they shall hear 
The call to glory when their Lord shall reappear ! ” 
We have also marked for special commendation the apology for 
Allegory which opens Canto VI., and the description, at pages 
125-6, of the Cave of Repentance. 

LE nough has perhaps been said to show that we have in “‘ The 
Pilgrimage of Harmonia” a poem of no mean order. ‘To those 
who can thoughtfully muse on the inner life, and its affections 
and trials, and who can enjoy sympathetic description of rural 
scenery, combined with descriptive power and a nice fancy, this 
pensive work will afford a treat. 


- +> — —- 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THERE are few, if any, of the seats of the English nobility 
that equal Chatsworth in splendour, and beauty, for in its 
grounds, woods, lawns, and water, all are seen to the greatest 
advantage, and together form a picture which appears to make a 
lasting impression upon all that have had the happiness of 
beholding it. Our view is taken from the right bank of the 
Derwent, and though no single sketch can give an adequate 
idea of the glories of this seat of the Duke of Devonshire, it 
affords, perhaps, as fair a representation as could be got from 
any one point of view. 

The Fountains of the Basin of Neptune, at Versailles. are 
reserved for the last act of the grand spectacle set forth here on 
grand gala days. The various devices are greatly enhanced in 
splendour by the grand sculpture and architecture in the midst 
of which they are, and by the trees planted purposely as a back- 
ground to throw them out. Had the project of carrying the 
waters of the Eure to Versailles, by means of aqueducts, been 
successful, the fountains might probably have been kept in play 
daily from morning till night. 

To pass from Versailles to a lake in the interior of Africa, is, 
indeed, a leap from Art to Nature at her very wildest. Whether 
the leaping fountains of Art equal the still waters of the natural 
lake, let our readers decide for themselves. 


a ee 


“A GERMAN PREFERRED.” 


TuereE is an important grievance which the press has rarely 
dealt with, though it is nevertheless in part the cause of distress 
and pauperism. We allude to the fact that for work to be done 
in England and paid for by Englishmen, foreigners, for the most 
part Germans, are to a great extent employed. This naturally 
has the effect of throwing Englishmen out of work. Many 
families have claimed assistance from the parish, when, had 
it not been for the influx of Germans, they might have obtained 
work and wages suflicient to procure the necessities of life. In 
almost every department of commerce, not only clerkships in 
city firms, but trades such as those of the tailor, the fancy-bread 
maker, etc, etc., there is a glut of Germans ready to do anything 
almost at any price. 

These Germans have earned for themselves a good character. 
They are steady, regular, not so much given to drink as their 
English fellow workers; but, what is more important than all, 
they will be content with £60 per annum, where an Englishman 
would expect f100. These foreigners are also very often 
really superior men to the Englishmen who may apply for the 
same post. They are much better educated, more respectful, 
and, in a word, “do not give themselves such airs.” No 
wonder, therefore, that the number of Germans in England is 
daily increasing, while Englishmen find no means of employ- 
ment. In fact, in our daily newspapers advertisements for 
clerks, assistants, etc., are sometimes coupled with the 
announcement: ‘* A German preferred.” 

Now this may be pleasant enough for our Teutonic cousins, 
but, to judge by the discontent with which we are surrounded, 
Englishmen find it by no means so agreeable. In every quarter 
they are met and worsted by this adversary, who will persist in 
working at half price. The man out of employ in wrath 
demands: in exchange for what, should England favour so 
many Germans at the expense of her own subjects? Un- 
doubtedly a certain number of Englishmen have found employ- 
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ment abroad. In France, there are not a few of our compatriots ; | phantly asks, what is the advantage of free trade if it do not 
Naples boasts of a good colony; but in Germany where do | entail reciprocity; and what reciprocity do we obtain from 
‘we find them? As a rule, no where excepting as visitors and | Germany? Is it forsooth because certain classes of English 
pleasure seekers. The irate man out of employ then trium- | workmen can find employment in the colonies, that we are to 








CHATSWORTH, 


yield to Germans our berths at home? Why should the British | sistence to a needy and itinerant German, chary of luxury and 
householder, would-be tax-payer, and father of a family, be | taxes alike, and only hoarding his fw years’ savings to spend 
compelled to emigrate so as to afford means of scanty sub- | them on his return to the Fatherland? If these complaints are 
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hardly consistent with political economy, neither is an empty | 
cupboard compatible with content ;—and we must bear with | 
honest and hard-working men, beaten in the race of life, by the | 
advent of competitors on whom they had not reckoned. This is 
a problem of the day which must be encountered. 

To this state of affairs, however, it is easier to affix a moral 
than to find a remedy. The Englishman is essentially extra- 
vagant, and, in domestic affairs, devoid of all imaginative 
faculties; while, thanks to his ingenuity, the foreigner will con- 
trive to gratify a more refined culinary taste, at a smaller 
expense. ‘The German has the special advantage of a good 
education, enforced on him in his native land where education is 
compulsory. In his pleasure hours he may consequently satisfy 
himself with reading or intellectual conversation, where an 
Englishman of the same class would require something more 
material, more expensive. Hence we have the moral that 
Englishmen should be more frugal, better educated, and in- 
structed in the arts of domestic economy. He might then be 
able to vie with the German. As it is, our countrymen are con- 
stantly losing ground, and the workhouses becoming over- 
crowded, 

What is to be done? We cannot forbid the emigration of 
Germans to our shores, though it is a tide which has swallowed 
up many an English home. Is this not a most powerful motive 
to urge the immediate extension of education; and, so as to 
mect the foreigner on his strongest ground, could not the 
Iinglish house-wife be taught a little more about domestic 
cconomy, such as it is understood abroad? ‘The roast beef of 
old England is not a bad dish occasionally, but it costs very 
dear, and Germans can do without it. Many is the valuable 
herb trodden under foot which might be converted into useful 
food. The study of the fungi alone proves this assertion. 
Numerous are the cheap, wholesome, and agreeable dishes 
totally unknown to the poor Englishman's wife. The use of 
lentils on the continent affords a striking illustration in support 
of this assertion. Were knowledge on this score better diffused : 
if the arts of domestic economy were more efficiently taught by 
the cheap press: could the strong prejudices, so firmly set in the 
L:nglish mind against any new style of diet, be once and for all 
uprooted, then might we hope to repel with success this 
formidable modern invasion. In all cases it is always well, if 
possible, to fight an adversary with his own weapons. 

The struggle between the Englishman and the foreigner is 
however fought on unequal ground. Everything is to the 
advantage of the German. He does not come here, as a rule, to 
make his fortune, but rather to serve his apprenticeship. He 
wishes to gain an insight into the English mode of transacting 
business, and desires to cultivate whatever elementary know- 
ledge he may possess of the language; and having attained 
these ends he moves onwards to some other more prolific and 
newer country, or returns to his fatherland much improved by 
his experience abroad. Under such circumstances the German 
can well afford to work for lower remuneration, for he has other 
and compensating advantages. This is not at all the position of 
the Englishman, though of course there would be less ground of 
complaint if the condition of business in Germany gave an 
opening to an influx of Englishmen in exchange for the Germans 
who come to England. 

We should not omit another special advantage which, at least, 
many Germans enjoy when they live in a foreign country. It 
is a well-known fact that some of these apparently peaceful 
visitors are taking military surveys. In France this was prac- 
tised on a large scale, as was proved during the late war. The 
German maps of France were in several instances pronounced 
to be superior to the French ; and there were men in every regi- 
ment personally acquainted with the localities they traversed. 
No doubt but that hundreds of Germans are at this moment 
taking notes even in England, however impossible and remote 
the prospect of an armed invasion may seem. It is impossible 
to foretell events, and the Germans are providing even against 
the most extreme and improbable contingency. The writer of 
this article witnessed a scene that suggested these remarks on 
the Pont de Neuilly, when the armistice was concluded which 
enabled Paris once more to communicate with the outer world. 
A barrier had been thrown across the centre of the bridge; on 
one side stood the French, and on the other the Germans. Of 
course a number of persons came, some to see the German 
soldiers, and the others in the hope of being able to buy some 
provisions. ‘Those persons who had been driven out of Neuilly 
or Courbevoie by the chances of war were naturally among the 
first to come and visit the bridge and neighbourhood. What 











was their surprise and indignation, however, when they dis- 
covered, holding a prominent position among the petty officers 
in command of the bridge, the well-known figure of the stout 
German butcher who had traded in Neuilly for some eight years 
previously, and had now returned in their midst rifle in hand, 
knowing every inch of the country, and gaining easy promotion 
in the enemy’s ranks in consequence of his usefulness as guide. 
Every one who took any part in that great war will be able to 
relate some similar incident, and the French, like ourselves, 
were wont to complain that Germans were constantly seeking 
employment in the French labour market, and accepting a lower 
scale of wages. 

In conclusion, we would not wish any one to imagine that in 
relating these grievances we would advocate any arbitrary 
measures to put an end to the evil, if, indeed, evil it be. It 
often suffices to be well acquainted with the circumstances of a 
case for a remedy to suggest itself, without any combinations or 
violent measures. We have already urged that Englishmen 
should learn to be more frugal and less exclusive in their 
domestic economy, let us add that if Germans find it so much 
to their advantage to come to England, we Englishmen may 
have much to learn by going abroad. A more thorough system 
for the interchange of clerks and other employés engaged by 
English and German firms might prove a great boon to both 
countries. The ignorance of geography, and of foreigners 
generally, was one of the great causes of weakness to our 
French neighbours. Englishmen, on the other hand, travel a 
great deal, and gain muclfstrength and useful experience from 
their knowledge of foreign peoples and languages; but let us 
beware of the Germans, for fear they should surpass us. 
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ROYAL Olympic Theatre.—Mr. Henry Neville, Sole Lessee and 

Manager.—Last nights of Tem Taylor's great play, CLANCAKTY. The success of the Season 
At &15, CLANCARTY; or, Wedded and Wooed. Lady Clancarty, Miss Ada Cavendish (specially en 
gaged); Lady Betty Noel, Miss Fowler; Clancarty, Mr. Henry Neville: supported by Messrs. Vernon, Anson, 
Fisher, Sugden, Vollaire, Canninge, Bauer, Estcourt, Crichton, Culver, Vincent, Lewis; . 
Fmmerson, Elsie Pearce, and Mrs, Stephens.—Preceded by, at 7.30, HE LIES LIKI TRI 
CAVENDISH'S Benefit (Special Attractions) on Friday, July 24. Prices from 6d. to £3 38. Box-oflice open daily 
from 11 to 5. Doors open at 7, Commence at 7. 30. 


OPERA Comique Theatre.—Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte.—-Last 

Nights of GIROFLE-GIROFLA,. The Public is respectfully informed that in consequence of contract 
entered into by M. LECOCQ, the present Season will be the only one in which they will have the oppertunity of 
witnessing this the most successful opera of the day in French, with the original artists from the Fantaisies 


Parisiennes, Brussels. Chef d’Orchestra, M. Warnots, Box-office open from 1 to 5. Prices from ts. £3 3. 
"THEATRE Royal, Haymarket.—Sole Lessee and Manager, J. B. 
BUCKSTONE,—Every Evening at 7, MANCEUVRING. Mr. Rogers, Mr. Everill, Mrs, 1 


Fitzwilliam, &c. At 7.45, THE OVI RLAND ROUTE, Messrs. Buckstone, Chippendale, Kendal, E-verill, 
Rogers, Clark, Braid, Gordon, E. Osborne, Weathersby, &c. ; Mesdames Robertson, Chippendale, F. Wright, 
B. Henri, &c. Concluding with MRS. WHITE.—Norick: Mr. Buckstone’s Benefit and Last Night of the 
Season, on Monday, August 9rd, when Mr. Buchanan's Comedy, ‘“* A Madcap Prince,“will be produced. Stage 
Manager, Mr. Coe. Box Office open daily from 1o till 5. 


' 
LOBE Thceatre, Newcastle Street, Strand.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. H. J. MONTAGUE,.—The Gaiety Opera Bouffe € omgeny in MADAME ANGOT, under the direction 
of Mr. John Tlollingshead by arrangement with Mr. Hl. J. Montague. Mdille. D’ Anka, specially engaged for 
Madlile: Lange, Monday, May 25. Five weeks only.—Upen 7, begin 7,30 with Operetta. The Fantee Eccentric» 
in the opera 


MASKELYNE AND COOKE.—To-Day at Three ; To-Night at 


Fight ; and twice daily throughout the year, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. Admission from tv 
1s.—Box-office open from ten till five Tickets can also be obtained of Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street, 
Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings ; Keith and Prowse, Cheapgicde ; and all agents. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 
Her Majesty's. 

It seems now to be a firmly established rule for operatic managers, 
that the attractiveness of a work depends mainly on the prima donna. 
So long as one of the popular favourites sings, it matters but little in 
what part she appears or by whom she is supported. Nor is it gene- 
rally necessary to produce any very large number of works. By 
judicious management, each prima donna can appear in the parts of 
her rivals, and thus much expense is saved, and at the same time con- 
siderable popular excitement is aroused. ‘The performances at our two 
opera houses have fully maintained their superiority over those of any 
other country, except perhaps Russia. The palm must be awarded upon 
the whole to Her Majesty’s Opera, where Mr. Mapleson has produced 
one entirely new work, and where the best performances have been 
given, but Covent Garden can yet boast of more performances, and all 
of those of a high standard. Of the singers announced at Her Majesty's 
all appeared with one exception, and, in addition to those named in the 
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appear, but this was amply compensated for by the débiits of Signor 
Gillandi, a singer with an admirable style, and M. Léon Achard, one of 
the best tenors on the French stage. The veterans have maintained 
their reputation. Mlle. Titiens is still pre-eminent as our leading lyric 
tragedian, unequalled in the combination of musical and dramat:c 
genius, and her powers show but slight symptoms of decay. Mlle. 
Nilsson has shaken off to a great extent the apathy which seemed 
settling upon her, and by appearing in three new parts, one of them 
certainly of a style to which she has not been accustomed, has 
given proof of continued study and versatility. Her efforts have 
been the main support of the theatre. Mlle. Valleria, though 
yet far from a first-class artist, is hardworking and improving, 
and Mdme. Trebelli still remains the best of all contraltos, and in many 
respects the most fiflished artist on the Italian stage. Signor Naudin 
and Signor Agnesi need no further words of commendation, but Signor 
Catalani has developed powers of acting which make him a most useful 
member of any company, and Signor Urio unexpectedly proved himself 
one of the best representatives of Florestan we have seen in England. 
Signor Campanini is as uncertain as ever, and Signor Fancelli has lost 
no force from his stay in Egypt. 

Of the new comers most proved successful. Mlle. Lodi disappeared 
abruptly, owing, it was announced, to medical advice, and also pro- 
bably to a feeling that her success was of a rather qualified kind. 
But Mlle. Singelli at once took a defined position as one of the most 
brilliant and accurate singers that has been heard, executing the most 
difficult passages with but little volume of tone, but with the distinct- 
ness and finish of an instrument, and showing herself also a pleasing 
graceful. Of the new tenors we have spoken in terms of praise ; Signor 
Ramini, however, appeared but three times, and then departed. 

The new baritones and basses were all good. Signor Galassi will 
probably be a great singer, and Signor de Reschi, a young artist with a 
voice of remarkable beauty, ought next year to take a very prominent 
position. Both Signor Perkins and Herr Behrens are basses of more 
than ordinary merit. The band has fully maintained its supremacy 
under the autocratic rule of Sir Michael Costa, and the slight alteration 
of pitch has made little difference to its quality of tone. 

Of the promised novelties Mr. Mapleson certainly chose the best. 
Roberto Devereux could never have proved very interesting, and the suc- 
cess of Ernani at Covent Garden was not so encouraging as to lead to 
its revival at Drury Lane. Fra Diavolo requires three first class comic 
actors to make it thoroughly effective, and Otello was necessarily 
omitted in the absence of a tenor possessed of adequate compass. 
But the Crown Diamonds proved attractive, and J/ Talismano was a 
novelty, the production of which does every honour to the manager 
whose energy produced it and to the prima donna who created the lead- 
ing part. While Mile. Nilsson remains to play the part of Edith, // 
Talismano will always prove a success, but the opera can scarcely be 
classed among the great works of classic opera. 

We hope next season to find Mr. Mapleson giving us some more of 
the grand classical operas such as Medea. It speaks well for the taste 
of musical England to find that Fidelio has been one of the most popular 
of all the operas performed. 


CoveNT GARDEN. 


The Covent Garden season has been marked by two events of some 
musical importance. Tor a long time Mr. Gye’s weak point has been 
his deficiency in tenors. Singer after singer had been tried without 
any startling success, and few of the tenors engaged have risen 
much above respectable mediocrity. But in Signor Bolis and Signor 
Marini, Mr. Gye has discovered two artists, both of whom promise to 
become really first-rate, and the latter especially is, for voice and style 
combined, a singer from whom great things may be expected. Except 
in these two instances no new singer of any importance has appeared. 
Signor Blume failed utterly, Signor Piazza has a sweet though not very 
powerful voice, and Signor Sabater is an admirable second tenor. 
Mile. Heilbron appeared in one part only, and then disappeared, and 
neither Mile. Bianchi, Mlle. Ghiotti, or Mlle. Calasch have made any 
very decided or lasting impression. The “old guard,” reinforced by 
the powerful assistance of Mile. Marimon, have in fact been the main 
stay ofthe house. Mdme. Patti, singing even better than ever, the best 
of Margarets, the most winning of Zerlinas, and the most captivating of 
Rosinas, has of course been the chief attraction. Mlle. Albani, not- 
withstanding her tendency to sing sharp, has made steady and decided 
improvement, and has added two new parts to her stock, Mignon, and 
Elvira in J Puritani ; while Mile. Marimon, fortunate in escaping with 
comparative immunity from the effects of our treacherous climate, has 
fairly proved herself in every sense one of the most accomplished of 
living artists. 

Madame Maria Vilda may be classed as a débiitante. Though, since 
her last appearance, she has made great progress as an actress, she 
is still deficient in the tragic fire requisite for the line ef parts she 
aspires to play. Her acting is conscientious, careful, and well elabo- 
rated, and she strives hard to impart force and dignity to her 
performance. Her voice is magnificent in quality, and remembering 
what other artistes have done, we are inclined to the belief that Madame 
Vilda will prove the leading tragedian at Covent Garden. ‘The other 
sopranos have been Mlle. Smeroschi and Mile. D’Angeri, painstaking 
though not very striking artists, and the ever useful and versatile 
Madame Sinico. The male singers have been the same as last year. 
The operas performed have consisted for the most part of familiar 
works. J/ Guarany has been tried again with but slight success, and 
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Crispino ¢ la Comare, a bright little work, was a welcome change. But of 
the five novelties announced by no means the best choice was made; 
Glinka and Ponchielli are composers who ought to have a chance in 
England, and so fine a work as J/ Seraglio should form part of the 
répertoire of every theatre. Luisa Miller was scarcely more successful 
than it was at Her Majesty's, but the performance of Mignon was in 
many respects the strongest that has ever been given of M. Thomas’ 
opera. 

The old plan was followed of almost nightly performances, and con- 
sequently both band and chorus were frequently tired and ineffective, 
after a long and fatiguing rehearsal. Moreover, the lowering of the 
pitch, however pleasant to the singers, has had a decidedly bad effect 
on the brilliancy and resonance of the band, which is besides rather 
discomposed by the change of conductors. Grand as most of the per- 
formances at the Royal Italian Opera are, it is scarcely advisable to 
weaken their effect by overworking the rank and file of the establish- 
ment, as five and six performances a week are too severe work for any 
except a stock company constantly performing the same work, where 
but little rehearsal is needed. 

ST. JAMES’. 

Our space will not allow a lengthened notice this week of the classical 
French drama, which has been boldly introduced with summer heats. 
But perhaps there is a fitness in it, for the calmer, not to say colder, air 
of Racine, is refreshing after a course of pieces full of modern idea and 
excitement. At first perhaps Racine will seem tame, and it may require 
two visits to appreciate the stately declamation which attends the old 
world sorrows which Mlle. Agar renders with great power and dramatic 
art. If anything, she exhibits too much art. Still her Phédre is a 
performance which should not be missed; and it is good to be taken 
from the works of Sardou, Felot, and Feuillet, to those of one who was 
master of laughter as well as of awe. When Isabella’s father, in Les 
Plaideurs, cuffs and abuses the sham bailiff, who carefully notes down 
all his wrongs, one laughs under a sense of humour which, though.old, 
is immortal. 

—e—— 

A new comedy by Mr. T. A. Palmer has been read and is undet 
consideration at the Strand, but its production js not a certainty. 
Mr. W. H. Vernon rejoins this company as stage manager, we believe, 
and Mr. Graham, formerly of Richard Younge’s company, is engaged in 
place of Mr. Terriss, who leaves to disport himself in classic and 
chivalric drama. 

le 

Mr. Compton and Mr. Chippendale will join the Lyceum company in 
the autumn season, and play in Hamlet. 

ie 

Mr. T. Mead is to be the Ghost, engaged, we are assured, on account 
of a strong family likeness existing between him and Mr. Irving. Mr. 
Conway plays Osric. 

—-jo— 

Several benefits are announced this week. Mr. Buckstone’s is on 
August 3, when Mr. Buchanan’s long-promised comedy, A. Madcap 
Prince, will be produced, Mr. Reeves will sing, and, best of all, the 
worthy lessee will “ say a few words.” A crammed house on that occa 
sion is one of the few certainties in this world that can be counted on, 
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Miss Cavendish appeals to her supporters on July 24. Clancarty, and 
the 2nd and 3rd acts of the School for Scandal, with Miss Cavendish as 
Lady Teazle, Mr. Stephens as Sir Peter, and Mrs, Stirling as Mrs, 
Candour, constitute the bill. 


os 
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The performance for the benefit of the members of MM. Vainay and 
Pitron’s troupe takes place at the Opera Comique this afternoon, when 
many leading actors will appear. The effort of the managers to pro- 
vide a permanent home for French plays in London has failed to obtain 
the success it deserved, and they carry with them every sympathy in 
their misfortune. 

Nos Intimes was produced at the Queen's on Saturday, with Mlle. 
Fargueil in her original part of Cecile, which she played not long ago 
at the St. James’. Nos Jntimes has been twice adapted, once for Miss 
Herbert under the title of I’riends or Joes, and again by Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson for Mlle. Beatrice. 

The Royalty was closed on Saturday, when Miss Hodson played 
Mrs. Stirling's old part of Peg Woffington in Masks and Faces, and Mr. 
Webster appeared as Triplet. 

j= 

The Court Theatre, notwithstanding the unprecedented run of 
Brighton, will soon close. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert is engaged on a new piece for the Vaudeville. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIPFI Cranke’s Wortp-ramen Bioop Mixture is 


warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities from whatever cause arising. For scrofula, 
scurvy, old sores, skin and blood diseases, its effects are marvellou Thousands of testi 
monials from all part In bottles id. each, and in cases of six times the quantity tts, 
each, of all chemist Sent to any address for 27 or 132 stamps by the Proprietor, F. J. Clarke, 


Chemist, Lincoln. [Apvr.] 

e “ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED, are the effects of Lamplough's 
Pyretic Saline. Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution. Preventing and 
curing small pox, fevers, and skin disease."—Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 112, Holborn 
Hill.—(Avvrt.) 
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MISS FAY’S SEANCES. 

Previous to Miss Fay making her débiit before a London audience at the 
Ilanover Square Rooms, an impression seems to have prevailed that 
she professed to be a Spiritualist. Col. Fay, in his introductory address 
very kindly left it to his audience to decide, when the young lady should 
appear, by what means she was enabled to work wonders, and neither 
claimed nor disclaimed any connection with the Spiritualists. Miss 
l'ay’s superiority over similar performers seems to consist chiefly in 
the great rapidity and neatness which all of her tricks are performed. 
Hardly has the curtain been pulled down in front of the cabinet, in 
which she is seated alone with her hands tied, when various instru- 
ments begin to play, or figues are cut out of paper, or pails of water are 
lifted from the gronnd on to her lap. In several cases her task was 
accomplished in less than a minute, and when the curtain was raised 
again, not a trace appeared of her having moved an inch. 

On the first evening some slight objection was raised during the 
dark séance which constituted the second half of the performance. One 
of the audience appeared to think that spiritualists were too largely 
represented amongst the dozen ladics and gentlemen who went on to 
the stage. It appeared, however, that of these only one professed to 
be a believer in spiritualism, and finally the whole twelve gave up their 
places to fresh comers. It is but just to add, that nothing could have 
been fairer than Col. ay’s permission to let all who wished find out all 
that they could. We strongly recommend a visit to this most clever 
and talented young lady. 
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WILL SHORTLY CLOSI 
‘THE Summer Exhibition of the Society of French Artists, 168, New 
1 x o'cl 


tond Street. Open from Half-past Nine to Si k. Admission, One Shilling 


MUNICH Gallery.— Exhibition of Pictures by Kaulbach, Piloty, 
( cet, Re /’ 4 * 


Schorn, Conrader, Otto, &c. Adn my 48, Great Marlborough Str ent Stre 


KAULBACH’S celebrated Great Pictures, ‘‘ St. Peter Arbues Dooming 


i Heretic Family to the Flames,” and “ Jam V. of Scotland opening the Parliament in Fdinbureh 
MUNICH GALLERY, 48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street. Open daily from 10 till 6. Admission On 
Shilling, A Large Stock of Paintings on Sale, 

ons : : P : P 
‘THE Tichborne Trial. By R. L. Alldridge. This picture is well 
known to every one engaved on the Great Trial, asthe artist wa present for mont! Stuelying the extra 
dinary ene, and enjoyed the advantage of sittings from all these important persoms repr nted, 3 b, Ne 
Bond Street. 1s. g until 6, ; 


Tue Canton of Soleure, in Switzerland, has distinguished itself in 
the art world by the opening, in the great hall of their Council, of an 
exhibition of the works of Holbein and of Friedrich Dietlers. 

A scheme is afoot for placing a monument over the grave of Carlyle’s 
favourite, Sterling, in Bonchutch graveyard. It is a question whether 
Sterling’s monument is not in his works, and whether green turf would 
not be prettier than some effete marble abomination more suited to 





THE FOUNTAIN OF NEPTUNE, VERSAILLES. 


the New Road than the Isle of Wight. That is about all we are likely 
to get in the present condition of sculptural art! 

Another neglected man is to have a stone given to him now that he 
has done crying for bread, viz., Edgar Allan Poe. 

Hogarth’s celebrated picture of the “ Gate of Calais” is now in the 
possession of Messrs. Agnew and Son, who are said te be anxious that 
so valuable a work of the great master should not pass into private 
hands, but should become the property of the country. With that 
object in view they have actually refused several large offers for the 
purchase of the picture. 

It is reported that Mr. S, L. Fildes, the rising young painter, whose 
picture in the Royal Academy Exhibition of “The Casual Ward” has 
attracted so much favourable notice, is likely to be shortly united in 
marriage with an intimate relation of another well-known artist. 

As our readers are probably aware, there is now on exhibition at the 
Gallery, No. 1578, New Bond Street, a picture which may in some re- 
spects be described as the most striking of the present day; we refer to 
the large painting, by Mr. R. Lincoln Alldridge, of the Court of Queen's 
Bench during the famous Tichborne Trial. It has been painted, pri- 
marily for the purpose of engraving, and there can be no doubt that 
this was a capital idea from a business point of view: out of the 
millions who took an interest in the longest and hardest-fought of 
modern causes célebres, there can hardly fail to be thousands who will 
like to possess so good a memento of the trial. But at present, the 
subscription list being still open, the painting is being exhibited, and 
will well repay a visit, both on account of its intrinsic merit, and of its 
value as a historical record; we do not recal any previous instance, in 
which a scene has been depicted actually on the spot, as was here the 
case—we believe that Mr. Alldridge was accommodated with the use 


of one of the robing rooms attached to the Court of Queen's Bench. 
Ihe result is a startling fidelity, both in the likenesses of the dramatis 
persona, and in the representation of the court itself. ‘The Claimant 
seems almost about to whisper to his counsel, as he pauses pen in 
hand, we can hear, in fancy, the withering remarks that Mr. Hawkins 
is addressing to that guileless innocent, Jean Luie, who stands in the 
witness box; and even the well-known face of the gentleman on the 
right, whose wig is cocked on the top of his head, seems wreathing 
into the smile whlch heralds a racy story, hurriedly whispered to his 
neighbour. As for the accessories, they are reproduced with a literal 
exactness, worthy of the best painters of the Dutch School. ‘The best 
likenesses are, in our opinion, those of the Claimant, Serjeant Parry, 
Dr. Kenealy, and Mr. Justice Lush, especially the first and last. Mr. 
Alldridge, who was formerly well known to frequenters of the Dudley 
Gallery in its early days, may seem to his old admirers to have rather 
deserted his colours in striking out what is for him a new line of work ; 
but we think he has acted wisely—portraiture is shown to be his strong 
point, and we may compliment him upon a decided improvement in 
colour, a point which was not always satisfactory in his work. We are 
informed that several large offers have already been made for the pur- 
chase of the original painting, both in this country and in Australia. 
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€ heatres Abroad, 


NoTWITHSTANDING the intense heat, a new opera has been brought 
out in Paris, namely, the long-expected Esclave of M. Membrée. ‘Lhe 
libretto, one of the authors of which is the celebrated comedian, Got, is 
dramatic and well laid out. Kaledji, a young Circassian Prince, has 
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been made a prisoner by Count Wassili, a tyrannical roué. Kaledji 
succeeds in escaping, and finds shelter in the house of an old priest, 
Paulus, with whose daughter, Paula, he falls in love. <A threat of the 
Count’s to seize Paula causes Kaledji to give himself up. The Count, 
who, like all stage noblemen, is a most disagreeable individual, cannot 
rest content with this. In order to provoke Kaledji he carries off 
Paula, and desires to marry her against her will. This is too much 
even for the long-suffering Kaledji, who forthwith heads a revolt of 
serfs, in which he is killed. Paula finding her lover dead kills herself, 
and the Count coming to seek her is confronted by the old priest, who, 
in answer to his demand for Paula, points to her dead body with the 
words, ‘* Viens, la prendre,” on which the curtain falls. 

The music, which was written some time back—more than twenty 
years ago—is composed in thoroughly musician-like style. The 
choruses are massive and well harmonised, and the solos are melodious 
and of a charmingly distinctive character. The work was well per- 
formed, and M. Membrée may be congratulated on a thorough success. 

-_ ie _— 

Faure was to have made his rentrée in Halévy’s Charles VI., in the 
part originally created by the famous baritone, Baroilhet. He has 
declined the part, however, as being too high for his voice. 

Giroflé-Girofla is in preparation at the Renaissance, and Thérésa is to 
appear in a new work by Vasseur, the composer of the Timbale d’ Argent, 
entitled La Famille Trouillat. 

- fe 

The Theatre “ Folies-Dramatiques”’ is rehearsing Litolff's Fiancée 
du voi de Gaarbe, with Mlle. Bogdani in the part originally destined for 
Mdme. Paola Marié. 


+ 
* 


A change has been made by Offenbach in Orphiée. The ballet of flies 
has been suppressed in favour of a ballet of fishes. The new music by 
the popular composer is said to be delicious. 

—- he —_ 

A new tragedien, M. Dupont-Vernon, an intelligent young artist, said 
to be an avocat, has made his débit at the Théatre Frangais, in Cor- 
neille’s Polyeucte. 


——<—e 


—_—efe— 
M. Aurélien Scholl, who was lately wounded in a duel, has a new 
piece at the Théatre Cluny, entitled Les nouveaux mystéres de Paris, 
_ fe = 
Mile. Nilsson will sing the part of Ophelia in German, at Vienna, 
during next spring. 
It is now stated that Victor Massé’s Paul et Virginie will first see the 
light at St. Petersburg, with Capoul as the hero. 
A new opera by Rubinstein, entitled the Demon, is nearly ready for 
production at the Russia national opera, 
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Tne Gloucester Musical Festival will commence on the 8th of Sep- 
tember. ‘Ihe programme of performances in the Cathedral is as 
follows :—Tuesday morning, Spohr’s Last Fudgment and Weber's Praise 
Jehovah ; on Tuesday evening, the Creation and the Stabat Mater ; on 
Wednesday, Elijah ; on Thursday, Rossini’s Messe Solennelle and the 
Lobgesang ; and on Friday, the Messiah, The programme of the Even- 
ing Concerts will include selections from Mozart’s Don Fuan and 
Weber's Oberon, Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream and a Sym- 
phony by Mozart. The principal singers will be Mlle. Titiens, Miss 
Edith Wynne, Miss Griffiths, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Bentham, Signor Agnesi, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas—not a very strong list of artists by any means. 


— le — 


The Scandinavian Concert at the Crystal Palace introduced an ex- 
quisite little scherzo from a Symphony in G, by the Norwegian composer 
Johan Severin Svendsen, which made one long to hear the whole work. 
Mr. Dannreuther was the pianist, and played a Concerto in A, by the 
Norwegian composer Grieg, which he has played at the Palace before. 
The concert was interesting. 








The closing concert of the Philharmonic Society introduced M. 
Saint Saens, the well-known organist of the Madeleine, as the pianist, 
The work chosen was Beethoven's concerto in G, which M, Saint Saens 
rendered somewhat tamely. 

2 ——jo—— 

M. Charles Lamoureux, who first introduced the Messiah to the 
Parisian public, intends to form a Sacred Harmonic Society in Paris. 
His great difficulty is in the want of soprano voices, as ladies are 
seldom heard in a French choir. 

- te - 

During the Berlin Opera Season which commenced on the 15th of 
August, 1873, and terminated very recently, 209 performances were 
given. The most popular opera was Lohengrin, which was played 
twelve times; Tannidusey and Faust were each played eight times, 
and the Meistersinger six times. In all, thirty nine operas were per- 
formed, 

" ~—jo—_—_ 

Verdi will write an inaugural Cantata for the opening of the Chilian 
Exhibition. 

——_we- 

The Committee of the Birmingham Festival have commissioned 
Brahms to write a cantata or oratorio expressly for their festival in 
18706. 

- te 

It is stated that for their four months’ engagement at St. Petersburg, 
Madame Nilsson and Madame Patti will receive very nearly £10,000 
apiece. 

——— 

As we stated in our last number, Mr. Gye intended to perform Signor 
Verdi's Requiem at the close of this season. Whilst this statement was 
in print Signor Verdi refused his permission to that performance on the 
ground that * choristers and soloists, as well as orchestra, are ‘ overtired’ 
from six weekly performances.” We hope that no such obstacle will 
prevent this interesting work from being performed in London. 

“ —(o— 

Mr. Arthur Chappell, the active director of the Monday Popular 
Concerts, has arranged with Mlle. Marie Krebs to play at these 
deservedly renowned musical gatherings in January next. 





We have most of us heard of the thriving itinerant broomseller who 
in a moment of supreme confidence explained his success as resulting 
from his stealing, not like his baffled rival the materials, but, the articles 
ready made. We hope the London School Board will excuse us, but 
really they seem of late to have varied their normal architectural 


| achievements—hitherto so much more remarkable than their educa- 


tional exploits—by imitating the commercial genius alluded to above, 
and catching their scholars ready made, instead of going out into the 
highways and byways of our totally neglected poor to bring in the 
mentally blind and the morally lame. A contemporary has already 
very properly directed notice to the reprehensible conduct of the School 
Board officials in using their very extensive powers for the purpose of 
shutting up existing schools which did not suit their taste, and now it 
is roundly stated that this is part of a system to enable the Board to 
claim credit for a large attendance thus questionably attained. This 
should be looked to at once. 


——_2te—_—— 
. 


Living rebukes to the commonplace and prosaic spirit of any age are 
always very wholesome, however unwilling individuals may be to furnish 
in their own lives the necessary examples. It would seem that the 
late Rev. Dr. Foley, who long since converted the once almost savage 
parish of Temple Tuohy, Tipperary, into quite an Eden of contentment, 
quiet, and temperance, was a striking contradiction to the assertion of 
those who would persuade us that the age of religious enthusiasm— 
outside Ritualism—is practically dead. A fervent minister of the Irish 
Church, when Mr. Gladstone’s Disestablishment Bill was first broached 
he personally travelled throughout England, everywhere exerting him- 
self to the utmost to excite opposition to the measure he abhorred. 
This piece of enthusiasm cost him two years. Placed among a very 
wild populace, the majority being Roman Catholics, he was, we hear, 
universally beloved, while his private fortune was liberally dispensed 
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in ameliorating the condition of the poor around him. There were in 
England in 1871 over 21,000 clergymen. It is not easy to imagine the 
sum of good that would result from such a life as his repeated in one 
generation only 10,000 times. 


jo 


Iconoclasticism seems to be coming into fashion in the City. The 
march of improvement, which is powerless to render the Poultry a 
practicable thoroughfare, is sweeping away the old, historical churches, 
one after the other, and now there is a talk of pulling down the Monu- 
ment, to make way for some new street or other. Really, if we go on 
at this rate, London will shortly consist of a series of admirable roads 
conducting to nothing in particular ! 


On ‘Thursday, July 23rd, there will be held in the gardens of Drapers’ 
Hall, Throgmorton Street, the fifth annual exhibition of window plants 
grown within the City, and we sincerely hope that such an excellent 
institution will be patronised as it deserves. The culture of flowers 
can hardly be over-rated as a humanising agent; and when, as in this 
case, the exhibition is strictly confined to bond fide City grown plants, 
it seems like a quiet protest of Nature against the driving, crushing 
spirit which tries to turn us all into noisy machines now-a-days. The 
Marchioness of Lorne will distribute the prizes at one o'clock. The 
Royal Horticultural Society gives its Silver Floral Medal for the best 


plant in the show, as well as three Bronze Medals at the discretion of 


the Judges. ‘The bands of the Royal Horse Guards and of the City 
Police will perform during the day, and the prices of admission are as 
follows, viz. : from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., one shilling; from 3 p.m.to 6 p.m., 
sixpence; and from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., one penny, 


* 


A certain obscure print—which we do not intend to advertise by 
giving its name—has been distinguishing itself by about as vulgar an 
attack upon a lady as could well be made. ‘The lady in question is 
Mrs. Ross-Church, the editor of one of our best magazines London 
Suciely, and the attack on her is apropos of her clever novel, now 
appearing in its pages, ‘Open, Sesame!” After a good deal of talk, 
the elegant critic winds up with the startling assertion, that * the July 
number of London Society ought to be publicly burned by the common 
hangman!” And why?  Forsooth, because, in the course of the story, 
words suitable to a villain are put into the villain’s mouth, and, being 
quoted, without context to speak of, and with a judicious use of italics, 
are apparently supposed by the writer to be improper. Dean Swift 
truly remarked, that “nice people are those with the nastiest minds.” 
Néxt, we suppose, Shakespeare will be doomed by this wiseacre, because 
of that plain-spoken lady the Nurse; Spenser can hardly escape; 
** Paradise Lost”’ will have a squeak for it, on the ground of blasphemy ; 
and really, we don’t know how long we shall be suffered to retain our 
lsibles. Now, we suppose if some one of Mrs. Ross-Church’s friends 
were to step round with a stout oaken cudgel, there would be an action 
for assault ; but what other possible means of redress is there in such 
a case? Perhaps the most disgusting part of the whole is the greasy 
impertinence with which the lady is spoken of as “a charming wile 
and a devoted mother.” What business have penny-a-liners with any 
lady in her private capacity ? It is preposterous, too, to suppose, that 


such a person as the critic can possibly know anything whatever of 


Mrs. Ross-Church in her ¢ smestic circle. 
>. 


MONETARY REVIEW. 


CITY, Monpay Evenina. 

THERE was no alterations made in the official minimum of the Bank 
of England, which remains as it was placed on the 18th of June, at 2} 
per cent. There was a decrease in the stock of bullion of £209,000, 
and as there was a balance against the Bank of England on imports 
and exports of over £100,000, it follows that the residue must have 
been sent to the Provinces, from which, in consequence of the improve- 
ment in trade and the approaching harvest requirements, no reflux for 
a considerable time is to be expected. There has been a decrease in 
the reserve of notes of {98,070, and in the active circulation of 
fibo,ogo. There has been a remarkable decrease in the ‘ Other 
Securities,” arising from the repayment of short loans, borrowed to 
maintain half-yearly balances. This description of securities was di- 
minished nearly 1} millions. The decrease in the Government deposits 
was more remarkable, amounting to £1,602,075, which took place from 
the distribution of the dividends on Consols, 3 per Cents., and Indian 
5 per Cents. The revenue also has been less satisfactory. There has 
been a vast amount of money set free by the dividends, and there are 
large balances in the open market. Considerable freights are at hand, 
but it is not doubted that French gold coin will be bought for the Bank 
of France, so long as there is a stock in the coffers of Threadneedle 
Street, which may be purchased at the present price. 

The rate ruling in the open market has been 2} 2!, but 23 has been 
in several cases required. In the Stock Exchange advances were made 
on Government securities at from 2 2} per cent., but are now easier, so 
low as 14 per cent. has been taken from day to day. The stock 
markets have shown more animation. ‘The fortnightly  settle- 
ment commenced on Tuesday and ended on Thursday. Contangos 
were light, 3 to 5 on Foreign Bonds and about 4 on Railways, on many 
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of which “ backwardation ” were paid, and in various other cases the 
rates were even. The rise on English Railways has been very en- 
couraging, partly on announcement of better dividends to some extent 
from the improvement in trade, and to a large degree from the fineness 
of the weather, which is likely to ensure a good passenger traffic. The 
advance was so general that there is not a single instance of decline. 

American Railway securities have also gone up rapidly. Atlantic 
and Great Western mortgages weré all better, the First Mortgage 
Grand Trunk Preferences were also better, especially first and third. 
Erie shares after various fortunes are about 3} higher, Convertable 7 
per cent., and the ordinary shares partook of the prosperity. In 
Foreign—lItalian, and Spanish declined, the financial condition of 
these countries being utterly unsatisfactory, Egyptian 1873, and Turkish 
1869, were most in favour, especially the former. Telegraph Shares 
where much bought, and the names passed in connection with these at 
the settlement were of the most respectable order, Anglo American 
were most sought. 

The applications for the issue of 5,000 shares of {5 each (Ordinary 
and Preference) of the New Civil Service Co-operation (Limited) having 
considerably exceeded that number, the Directors have resolved to 
make a second issue of 2,000 Shares, for which applications will be 
received up to Monday, 27th inst. 

The English Funds have been tolerably well supported, and Consols 
were quoted at g2} § for money, and 92} } for the account. New 
and Reduced 3 per cent., g2$ §. Exchequer Bills, 2s. 7s. prem. India 
5 per cent. Stock, 107} 8; do. 4 per cent. 103} }; ditto Enfaced Paper, 
— —; Bank Stock, 258 60; Corporation of London Bonds, 1877, 102 
4; and Metropolitan board of Works, 96 }. 

Foreign Bonds have been in demand, and prices in most instances 
show a rise for the week. 

The latest prices are as follows :—Argentine, 6 per cent. are quoted, 
93 4; Egyptian 7 per cent. Viceroy, 91 2; ditto, 1868, 77) 4; ditto, 
Khédive, 743 5}; French, 6 per cent. 102} $3; ditto, Scrip, 1872, 
96% 33 Italian 5 per cent. 65} 4; Mexican, 16} 4; Peruvian 6 per 
cent., 67% 3; Spanish 3 per cent., 17} 4; Turkish 5 per cent., 1865, 
44) §5 ditto, 6 per cent., 1865, 614 2; ditto, 1869, 54} 5; ditto, 1871, 
62 3; and Uruguay, 6 per cent., 68 }. 

The tone of the market for American Government Securities has been 
steady, but the railway issues have been actively dealt in at improved 
quotations. 

Quotations are as subjoined :—United States Five-Twenty Bonds of 
1882, are 104} $3 ditto, 1885, 108% 4; ditto, 1887, 1og }; ditto, Ten- 
Forty Bonds, 105) 3; ditto, Funded Loan, 1033 4; Atlantic 7 per cent. 
Bonds, — —; ditto, 1st mortgage, 53 4; ditto, 2nd, 28 9g; ditto, 
3rd, 13 14; Erie Railway, 303 §; Grand Trunk Canada, 15 }; 1st 
Pref. 70 71; 2nd do. 53 4; 3rd do. 28 }; Great Western Canada, 12 }; 
Atlantic Leased Lines, 60 63; United States Rolling Stock, 12 13; 
and Lombards, 12} 3. 

Owing to the satisfactory dividends announced, and the continuance 
of brilliant weather, the market for English Railway Shares has been 
buoyant, and prices exhibit an important rise for the week. 

Prices are as follows :—Brighton are quoted 813 2; Caledonian, 
927, 34; Great Eastern, 44 }; do. Western, 120} }; Ditto, Northern, 
“A,” 157 8; London and North Western, 153/ 4; London, Chatham, 
and Dover, 21} 2; Ditto, Preference, 63 }; Metropolitan, 63} 4 ; 
ditto District, 24 }; Midland, 128% 9; North British, 61% 3; North 
Eastern * Consols,” 169 3 33; Sheffield, 714 §; and South Eastern * A” 
Stock, 96} jt. 

Among Miscellaneous descriptions Anglo American Telegraphs were 
dealt in at 70} 1; China, 7} }; Eastern Telegraph, 8 }; Hudson's 
Bay, — —j; India Rubbers, 19 20; and Telegraph Constructions, 


28 }. 


NOTICE. 


It is particularly desired that all Literary Communications, Books 


for Review, &c., be addressed to the Epiror. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 


A Portrait and full Biography of this lamented lady appeared in the 
IttustTRATED Reyrew for April 17, 1873, of which a few copies may 


still be had. 


All Business Communications to be addressed to Mr. W. O. WaLBrook, Publisher. 


All Communications relating to Advertisements to be addressed to Mr. F. N. Newcomr, 
Advertising Department. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES.—Thétse handy dyes should 
find a place in every household. Many little articlescan be renovated without expense, trouble, 
or loss of time. The dyes are easily used, and are made in all colours. The shades are bril- 
liant or soft, according to quantity of the dye employed.—Of all chemists and oilmen, price 6d. 
per bottle.—Vide The Ladies, July 20, 1872.—[Apvt.] 
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relaxes the swollen muscles, diminishes inflamunation, see . § ¥ 9 
assuages pain, and always alleviates dangerous maladies | M O N S 


Halloway’s excelent preparations arc effective singly, | ok XPENSIVE Hair Restorer 





liolloway’s excellent preparations are effective singly, 
resistiess in combination, and have been recommended by {“KYLI 
rateful patients to be resorted to as alternatives when | > > . re ( Mais 
all other means of reyaining health have failed, Their P R E A R A » I O N S Oo F Pp E P S I N 4 
action is temperate, not violent or reducing Ca f r j 
I } 
bal 
AYE’S Worsdell’s Pills. Forup-| 7 , e HI <= DED 
K wards of half a century these Pills have been « & ¢/ ORs ON GHLY RECOMMEND Re Diy 1of M 
of disease. "From their timely wse rendering the doctor | 'N, om YORKSHIRE Relish. The most 
unnecessary, they are universally known a : . | ‘ kel 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. ad oo . . 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent| , 50! e in bottles, from 3s. ; lozenges, in boxes, from 2s. 6d. ; globules, in bottles, fros ' ' Trade Mark—Willow Pattern J 
Medicines, at 15, 144d., 25, gd, and 4s, 6d. per box, in 4 02. be ttles, at 5s. cach “ex hemists, and the Manufacturers a = Proprictors—Goodall, Back & Leed 
‘ 
— — 
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The Illustrated Review. 











MADAME Tussaud’ s Exhibition, 








Baker Street w adciled, ie beg Hd 
MODELS of THk PMPEROR OF RI 
GARNET WOLSELPY, tl three WUDGES ie the 
PiCHHORNE TRIAL, the CLAIMANT, the HAH 
N ais Bazaine and McMahon, and M ul I he 

rraph and testimonial written and presented by the 

»the Messrs. Tussaud, July ! 3 6 iS exhi 

bited Also new and recherche Co ri Admi 

nas,, children under ten, 6d, ; extra rooms, 6d. Open 
from 10 a.m, tos doy 

BURGH 


A Portrait Mods f the DUCHES 


S$ of EDIN 
has j ‘ 


ABERDE EN Granite Monuments 

from # Carriage fr Ir ” " 

I beautiful, Plans and pr Sfrom JOHN W LLGCE, 
Iptor, Aberdeen 


EALTH, St rtl 
H PEPPER'S Oui ye and rs 


—~ 


stren ies 





pr 
petite, u \" ] r ’ n ates the ‘Spin ts 
roughly rec sthe Health. Bottles (4 
Od, carriage free 6 tar ; next size, 
’ ott nham ¢ 





el 
vurt’ k. a 
I fon; and all Chemists, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 


PULVERMACHER' S 


"ATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN-BANDS, 
BELTS, POCKET BATTERIES, 


RECENTLY IMPROVED, 
Approved by the A my of Medici 
her Medical Authorit it 


‘THIS Self- Applicable 


"Physical! 





THE NEW CIVIL.SERVICE CO-OPERATION | 


(LIMITED). 


OTICE.—The applications for the 5,000 Shares of £5 each 

of the First Issue (Ordinary and Preference) having been consider- 
ably in excess of the number to be allotted, the Directors to meet the! 
demand by persons desirous of being interested in the Company as 
Shareholders as well as purchasers, have decided on making a SEconp | 
ssuge of 2,000 Shares. Applications for which will be received up to 
Monday, 27th inst., at 10, Cornhill, by John Chisholme & Co., Limited, 
or at the London and Westminster Bank. 


T. R. H. DRUMMOND-HAY, Lieut.-Col., Secretary. 


| THE Music of Language. Essay by Wilbye Cooper. ts, nett. 





Should be in the ha nds of every singer and singing-master.”—Sir Geo, Elvey 
feachers may learn somethuw—students muc ch. Wusical HN orld, 
Most excellent on every point,”—Sir John «« 


London: CR AMI kK and Co., Regent Street 


| SUSSEX Daily News—the recognised and popular Local Journal, aaa 


best Advertising: Medium, 


THE LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal, 


louse ‘ istern, fitted with Requiring, when once fixed, no attention whatever, Portable Cistern 


iste 1 > ° 
a rm Filer. THE LATEST PATENTED FILTER IN GENERAL USP, Filter, 








And superior to all others, !'%de Professor Frankland’s Report 
‘ \. UF “p oa pe = z, — y ' 4 tly to the Registrar-General, July, 1866, November, 1867, and May, 
oO rie tn tt ' mee , -_ u remedie j ey, Jancet, January 1, 1867, and Testimonials from 
— P aenrah oe ge os i apse Dr, eptember 23, 183; Dr, Letheby, February 15, 
Rnpiss yee : samme 1965, and December, 1872, 
thy ancl por y impart into the syster 7 
hs ppl exercise an internal action, Prick £1 10s, and upwards, PORTALLE FILTERS on this 
promotix ! n, cireulation, and nutrition, System, £1 58. to £3 
thereby assistis re in her efforts to restore the Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne ; 
' balance of health and vigaur in a debilitated by H.R the Prince of Wales, at Sandringham; by H.R.H. 
tihution | | ¢ the remarkable cures they daily the Duke of Cambridge, the ete of the Medical Profession, 
t ! dat London, St. Georye’s, Fever, and German Hospitals, 
1 umatiom, {1 r Complaint, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c, 
Puan! Par , POCKET FILTERS from 4s. 6d. to 6s. each, HOUSEHOLD and FANCY FILTERS from res. 6d. 
; . Epi : , WATER-TESTING APPARATUS FOR DETECTING THE IMPURITIES IN WATER, 10s. 6d, and ess, each, 
t ent raland I ! Debility,! Danchell’s “ Testing Apparatu ms fos Discovering the, Presence of Impurities in Water,” is a most convenient and 
] land Tooth Acl bu jonal Disorders, et portable one Vide Dyke on the Prelimin ary Duties of Health Officers. 
! regs 4 etc., . “ This is a very handy case for the Study Table or Carpet Bag. It contains the Chief Chemical Tests for 
After all ther # edies have failed, and thus! gyatitative Water Analysis, and will be found of use by medical and other men who may sane 8 ire cae ion to ascer- 
ol rising, lect y % M oF : . 4 with “> tain in a ready manner wh ther any of the more actual impurities are present or not in water, » The Medical 
ti onan it Medical and Scientifi  Januaty 29, 5 
i 
ecen yprovement in the appliances | 
| Bets STRAND, W.0. (four doors from Somerset manne) LONDON, 
{ ae to mle and efcctive, aad th somes Read—** Water: its linpurities and Purifications,” price, per pe ad, 
ulverms icher’ Ss Pam hlet of : : ain 
aay > eaghe GLASS! GLASS! GLASS! ASKELYNE AND COOKE.— 
of the daily incr number of private testi st Discovery for Bed at three, TO-NiG HE at cis +ht.—Messt 
" 1 ther th pe li ent “4 D petal i aie of Gi ae 1. anc have inaugurated their SECOND YEAR in the 
pamphlet, “GAL AiUKI Poem —s CLEANING He dew } he — EGYPTIAN HALL with an entirely new and original 
1ORPR OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY uty a few minutes, equal to waen new wom the - j “ j-ntertainment,consisting of LIGHT and DARK SEANCES, 
¢ free, 1) Stamp Address the BUTLER jane 1c ter tn wi hh the most extracr 


j. L. seaplane 
GALVANI PADLISMME r, 


194, REGENT STREE’ , LONDON, W. 


SPANISH Fly is the acting ingre- 


dient in AI EN rHAKIDD OIL, which 
speedily produce Wn ers awd thickens Hale s. Oxl., 
sent by post for 54 stamy Ali } , 248, Digth 
liotborn, London, and all Chemist 
COMPL EXION Pills (Alex. Ross’ ). 

They quickly clear tt kin, remove b \ 
ful make all faces bright and pl m - nt 
by post for 4 stamps, Att 1 » LL, 248, High 


Iiolborn, Loudon 


a! Hair, 248, High Holborn, 





Loudon.—ALEX, Ross’ HAIR DYE produce 
i: perfect colour immediately it is used, It is permanent 
md perfectly natural in ettect Prive od,, sent by 
post lor §4 stamy imc all Chemi 
He Colour Wash.—By damping 
the hair with this be wutifully pr rfumed Wash, in tw 
ivs the hair be mes it ' nal colour, and remain 
hy an occasional usin i od., sent for stamy ALEX 
‘ 24", High Holborn, Londo nt all Chemist 
NOSE Machine.--This is a con- 
trivance which, applied to the 1 for an hour daily 
livects the soft cartsle whiclrthe member consist 
that an iformed nose t kly shaped to perfecti 
Any on im use them wutpain, | el ! 
t carriage tree.—Alt ! 1%, High Hol 
1 Pamphlet sent t ’ 

DR. Hayward’s New iimaesen. 
iit vRB STEN! AND MODE OF CURI 
iow ode ! teal PLIiLy 

} ’ 
Wit hot ! ' CIN 
Pamphict and Diagr for Jnvalids, post-fr two 
Dk, HAYWARD, M.R( L.S.A., &e., 14, York Street. | 
‘ortman Square, | lon, W 


How to Increase_| 


TO Either Sex 


our income / / per v k easily reali 
Without risk, not ‘inierfer with per t uy iti 1 
ples and particular he ned if 4 
pproved of THOMAS Ht & ¢ 6, Pri 
! Commercial Road, 1 } 


m4 WHEL PTON’S 
VEGETABLE Pt 

RIFYING PILLS, During 

the last FORTY Years have 


Pee >) Prove et os i¢ value in thou 
c sar ‘ sin th 
LIFADE MARK thE ! Bi tthe Head, Che t. Bowel 
Liver and Kidneys; oats ali Skin Complaint re 
of the best meshoines known, G. WHELPTON ANI 
SUN, 3, Crane Court, Pleet Street, Sold by all Chemist 
nl Medicwe Vendor ree by post for 8, 14, or 3 
stamps, inthe United Kingdom 


Printed and Published for the Proprietor by W, 0, WAL 


Ww alk, Cheltenham, 


| £810, ooo have been pi paid s as Compensation. 


It amp Maker id Gas 





nary Mianilestations are pro- 
| duced, thoroughly ny and completely outdoing 
illusions ascribed b ”y spiritualistic onkee ugs to Ss 
natural aid.—Admission, 5s., 38., 25., And 4s. 


MASKELYNE AND COOKE.— 


At four in the afternoon, and nine in the evening, 





Established 


Chancery 


Bank. 


», Southampton Buildings, 


BIRKBECK 


29 and 3 


allows don Deposits. Current 








the Joint Stock Banks, but|the LiGHT and DARK SEANCES commence, forming 
without any stip wiation as to amount of balance to be! the second part of the programme. 
kept by the customer, Cheque Books supplied. Pur-| 
chases and Sales of British, 1 _ and ¢ mere gel emg 
Stocks, Shares, &c., effected, Advances made thereon 
Office hours from a0 till 4, on Mondays from 10 till’, and MASKELYNE AND COOKE,.— 
» Saturdays from 1o till 2 o'clock, A Pamphlet contain-| Notice.—The great success of the LIGHT and 
ing full particulars, sang be obtained Gratis, or sent post} DARK SEANCES renders it absolutely necessary to book | 


tree on application t« | SEATS in ADVANCE, to secure admission, As there is] 
FR ANC Is RAVENSCROPT, Afanager, |no charge for booking, the disappgjnted visitors have 
only themselves to blame. The box office is open from 
ten till five, and tickets can also be obtained of Mitche M, 
, Old Bond Street; Hays, Royal Exchange Building 
Reith: und Prowse, Cheapside ; and all principal Ag vents. 
- MORTON, M: anayer, 


MONEY, Time and Life are Lost}; 

in the event of Accidental Injury or Death. Provide 
urainst these losses by a Policy of the 
| Re AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE) - 

COMPANY 
| Against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. The Oldest DR. LYNN’S Change of Pro- 
and Lanest ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, | rramme.—DAILY at THREE and EIGHT will be 
| ntroduced a chang ge of programme—profound mysteric 

of Science and mirth-provoeking experiments, 


Ronus Allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing 


Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local DR. LYNN, Egyptian (Large) Hall. 
Avents, or - THIS DAY, ane Sonry Soy at 3 and § Car 


N _ REGENT STREFT, riages ats and 10, Prices, 5s, , and 1s, “Is the 
HILL, PN DON * Doctor a real medium, or a pe son of unheard-of ab'lities 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, S , in deceiving the ensest” Box office io till 5 
M J. AN, Secretary. 





4, CO) AND 1 





BILLIARDS, EXTENSIVE SHOW ROOMS, D R. LYNN will introduce his 
famous Sealed Packet, Shadows of the Future, 

THURSTON and Co. 9 Billiard| Egyptian Mysiery, Chinese Puzzle, and Indian Marvels, 
bk nd B Hiard Room Furniture Manufacturers, | “!'ch have gained for him the first place —- nygst moc lern 

Fitters by appointment to H.M. |wonder-workers, and which, the pres? ot England, 

iL. K Hl. the Prince of Wales, &c., &c. France, and Ametica say, f. ar eclip: e all rec« wded fe ats of 
1 A.D, 1814. the ancient sorcerer » and modern pretenders to super 


natural power 
AGENTS FOR THE SILBER LIGHT. | 
Oil lamps 


can be reconstructed on this principle. 
uherine Street, Strand, W.C, 

WATERLOO BILLIARD WORKS, 
WALK, CHELSEA, S W. 


|BEAUFORT Private Hotel,14 &15 


Beaufort Buildings, Strand. Proprietors, Messrs. 
| De LAMOTTE, The best accommodation for Families 
at moderate charges. Bed and Breakfast, 3s. 6d. Gen- 

emen can have their business or private correspondence 
addressed and forwarded, 


LONDON and County Advance 


FACTORY 
CHEYNE 


| PHILLIPS, the Original Inventor! 


of the caren 208 Bou ERS AND APPARATUS, 









of Heating Con vervate wies, Vineric ounting Houses, 
wh Houses, Baths, Small Churcl ( hapels, &c., by} and Discount Company (L feted), 35. Farringdon 
Hot Water, * i wle Work ,& whican, London, | Street, E.C, Cash Advanced. Bills Discounted. Depo- 
‘ Close to Aldersgate Street Station. Also Manu. |sits Received, No Prelimin: wy Fees. orms Free. 
icturers of ( My Ape watus for large Asylums, Hos JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


Horses! No! 
BRIANT'S COMPOUND 
In all cases of sore throatr 


HORSES! Hors 


[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- ou. or Ausica, Irismvalua 











TION, 1 Wine Department Notice — All| mfluenz®, &c., weak — le or used leys of race 
Messrs. HAIG & "CO,'s W INES can be TASTED, free of | horses : wil hunters. It pr roaring and navicula,! 
har their STALL in the Cellars under the Koyal/diseases. To be obt ained,, with all particulars, testi- 
Aibert HH il, N West Porch. The entrance is in| monials, &c., at the depét, Upper Thames Street, 
Kensington Road. Sauyples can also be tasted at ‘their London, or of BARCLAY al Sons, Farringdon Street. 
tices, 7, Argyll Street. Rewent Street, W.; of tp, | Price 3s, 6d, and 7s, per bottle, or in cases 10s. 6d. and 
Mark Lane, City. gis. each, 








vioma of Merit, Vienna, 1873. 


Di 
‘Goce L’S Quinine Wine. The 


best and most agreeable tonic yet introduced. For 

lhe relief of indigestion, general debility, and loss ot 

appetite, it is invaluable. Recommended for its purity 

| by the Food Fournal, rae Hill Hassall, M.D., Went. 

worth L, Scott, Esq., F.C. F.A.S.L., F.R.S.S.A., &c. 

Sold by Grocers, Cin and Chemists, in lane 
bottles, at 1s. and 2s, ea 

Prepared by Goodall Backhouse & Co., Leeds, 


Diploma ef Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


(GOODAL L’S Baking Powder.— 


The best Penny Packet in the World. Makes 
delicious Br read without Yeast, Puddings, Pastry, &« 
without Eggs, Butter, or Lard. Bread made with this 
Powder is easier to digest, and much more wholesome 
than that raised with Yeast, and a larger quantity 1s 
obtained from the same weight of flour, One trial will 
convince the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 
| Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Othuen, in 1d, Packets, 

6d, » 15., 18. 6d, and *. RL 

spared b 
B Ac "KHOU SE, 


GOODALL, & Co., Leeds. 


S.J. PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond 
Street, W. Removed from 66, Regent Street 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Spoons and forks, 6s od. per 

oz,, all patterns, in Services, 
and equal to new, 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Salt Spoons, from 4s. 6d. per 
war. 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Sugar Tongs, fromm 8s, 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Christening Mugs, from 25s, 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Tea Spoons, from 17s, Gl. the 
| half-doz. 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Salt Cellars, ,, 275 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Cream Jugs, mm 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Tea Pots, Coffee Pots, Cruet 
| Frames, Tea and Coflee Ser- 
vices, Waiters, Cups, &c., 
and all kinds of Presentation 
| Plate, at about half the ori- 
ginal cost 


S. ] PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond Street, W. 


MUTUAL Loan Fund Associa- 


tion {incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1850) 
14, Russell-Street Covent garden, London, and 4 
Ship-street, Brighton, ADVANCES MONEY upon per- 
somal Security, Lills of Sale, Deeds, &c., repayable by 
jinstalments, Bills promptly discounted, Forms free on 


|reccipt of stamped envelope. 
+ K. WRIGHT, Secretary 


| Cc. R. 
‘TOURISTS and Emigrants to 


CANADA.—Free Grant of 100 Acres.—Dominion 
r ine of Steamers from liverpool every Wednesday, and 
lfrom Belfast every Thursdé ay. Cabin, 12 guineas, 
Ses rage passages at reduced rates are granted by the 
anadian Government by this line. 

Tourist Tickets to Niagara and back, ayailable for 
|three months, for £24. 

Emigration to Southern and Western States.—Steamers 
from Liverpool to New Orleans at regular intervals, 
Cabin, £20; Steerage, 6 guineas. 

Apply to Flinn, Main, and Montgomery, 24, James 
| Street, Liverpool; or in London, for treight and pass 
jto Bowring and Jamiesou, Langbourne Chambers. 87, 
Fenchurch Street, 





per pair, 





DRUCE & Co's Furnishing Estab- 
LISHMENT is the largest in the kingdom, 
and contains an extensive assortment of 
goods suitable for every class of house. The 
w — of the stock is marked in plain figures, 

| t the lowest cash prices. 

C8, 6o, ands 58, Baker Street, and 3and 4, King Street, 


| Portman Square, 


‘DRUCE & Co. for Carpets, Cre- 
tennes, Chintzes of every design and manu- 
facture. Cabinets, Bed Room Furniture in 
great variety, 100 suites of bed room furni- 
ture always on view, from 84s, per suite 
complete, to £150. 


| DRUCE & Co. for 

DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE of 
| various woods, in suites and otherwise. 
Dining Room Suites in leather from £14 16s., 
and Drawing Room Suites from £17 10s. 
500 Easy Chairs, 100 Settees, and 200 Cabinets 
to select from. 


‘DRUCE & Co. for Bedsteads and 


| BEDDING of every description, The bed- 
| 
| 


"Dining and 


ding is manufactured by themselves, and 
composed of the best purified materials only. 
Druce and Co, guarantee the whole of the 
goods sold by them, and give a written 
warranty if required, 
Shippers and the trade supplied, 68, 69, and 58, Baker 
| Street, and 3 and 4, King Street, Portman Squs are. 


\HIGH-CLASS fashionable cloth- 


ing for gentlemen paying cash ata fractional advance 

only on the cost of production, Exclusively to order 
}and of the best quality. 

Lawrance D., Phillips and Co., Military and Court 

ailors, 13, George Strect, Hanover Square, W. Price 

E sts on applications. 


LAWRANCE. D. Phillips & Co., 


Military and Court Tailors, a high-c fashionable 
jure ler trade conducted for half a century on the credit 
jsystem, but now doing business solely for sonny money 
payment.—13, George Street, Hi mover Square, Vv 


LLAWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 
Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 
lunderstoed that they make only to measure, and that 
| patte “rns of each customer are prepared, corrected, and 
preserved for future guidance, as heretofore, 
Lawrance D, Phillips and Co., 13, George Street, 
Hanover Square, W 


LAWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 

Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 
understood that they ouly use materials of the best 
quality, and employ workmen of the ee experience. 
—13, George Street, Hanover oa, ¥ 








LLAWRANCE D. Phillips & Co., 

Military and Court Tailors, wish it to be distinctly 
junderstood that the great reduction in their prices is 
|solely attributable to the absence of bad debts Piand the 
|risks and responsibilities inseparable from a credit trade 
l_awrance D. Phillips and Co., 13, George Street, Hanover 
Square, W. 


GOULD’S Cherry Tooth Paste 


for beautifying and whitening the teeth. Prevents 
idecay, sweetens the breath, 


In pots, 1s.; or boxes, 
free by post, 14 stamps.—J. G. GOULD, Chemist, 19%, 
Oxford Street (corner of Orchard Street), London, 















Fleet Strect Printing Works,” 
\ 
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, > ’ AIM TU DT 
\ Wit ud dV is 


52, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





July : 22, 1874. 
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